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The Outlook 


King’s Cup Air Race 


T long last the Royal Aero Club has announced the 

A date and general conditions for this year’s race for 

the Cup presented by His Majesty the King. The 

date is July 2 (a Saturday) and the course is to be a short 
one based on Hatfield. 

From the time of the first King’s Cup Race we have 
experimented. We have had short courses and we have 
had long courses ; we have flown to handicap and without 
handicap ; and we have, once, flown to a formula which 
enabled anyone who knew the performance of the machines 
to say beforehand who would be the winner, provided 
only that the engine did not fail. 

For some years now the race has been a two-day affair. 

Sometimes the first day’s flying was a circuit of Britain 
without handicap, and the second day’s a handicap race 
for the survivors around a relatively short course. Last 
year the whole race was a circuit of Britain, but the first 
day was an eliminating contest, and the survivors con- 
tinued the course next day in handicap order. 
Bearing in mind that the times in which we live make 
it unlikely that a great race to Australia, for instance, 
would meet with the necessary support, the Royal Aero 
Club has probably done the best thing possible by choosing 
a short course (50-mile circuits) and making landing com- 
pulsory after every five laps. Machines will certainly be 
arriving and departing while others, whose turn to land has 
hot yet come, are rounding the pylon on Hatfield aero- 
drome. Thus the spectacular side seems to have been 
catered for, 

It is, however, true to say that in flying there is no 
Spectacle without risk. In this case the risk is that of 
collision, It may well happen that the wind is in such 
direction that machines taking off and landing are cross- 
ing the track of those arriving, and the lanes will have to 
be very carefully arranged if the risk of collision is to be 
kept within reasonable limits. If that is done the race 
should provide an intrinsically thrilling spectacle which 
** on danger for its attraction so far as the public 
iS concerned 


Whatever may be the merits of this year’s regulations, 


— do have the advantage, compared with previous races, 


at the slower machines are not in a hopeless position 





from the very start, as was the case when the first day’s 
flying was unhandicapped. This year the slow machines 
are kept out by the much more logical process of not handi- 
capping at less than 140 m.p.h. 


This Issue 
ig the pages which, in this special issue, are devoted to 
British light aircraft types, there is food both for 
optimism and pessimism. Remembering that the air- 
craft industry, as a whole, is intent on the business of 
rearming, it is encouraging to find that so many different 
types are available and only depressing to realise that those 
firms which might and could produce just those machines 
which the private owner and club require are at least 
temporarily prevented from so doing. 

As the Cadman Committee pointed out, the problems 
of civil aircraft production and demand lie in a tight, 
vicious circle. Until owners and clubs show signs of 
demanding a reasonable number of machines no manufac- 
turer feels inclined to risk the cost of preparation for the 
production of a large batch; and until this preparation is 
made there can be no reduction in price. Nevertheless, 
the future of private flying waits largely on the courage of 
those firms with a cast-iron reputation. 

Some of the machines which are described are merely 
in prototype form, but production, on a small scale 
at least, can be expected in due course; and among 
them are one or two examples which show original ten- 
dencies. Another new type—from a well-known firm in 
this case—cannot yet be described. And yet another, 
pioneering all-metal stressed-skin construction in the small 
class, has had necessarily to be put on one side until 
financial considerations permit its manufacture. 

On the whole, however, there is little to grumble about. 
The private owner and the club have at least as wide 
a range from which to choose as they ever had. 


Showing the Flag 


MONG the four elements in air transport which the 
A Cadman Committee considered it necessary to 
associate and co-ordinate was mentioned ‘‘ the 
aircraft operator—giving practical effect to the Govern- 
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mental policy by developing air transport with energy and 
foresight in a manner which will uphold national prestige 
and national interests in all parts of the world.”’ 

lt appears somewhat curious that in the memorandum 
furnished by the Air Ministry to the Committee no mention 
whatever is made of the air service to Norway which was 
inaugurated in July of last year by Allied Airways (Gandar 
Dower), Limited. The company was introduced to the 
Norwegian Government in 1936 by the Director-General 
of Civil Aviation, and the Norwegians have had sufficient 
faith in the line to send their mails by it. Not only so, 
but the Norwegian Government has recently extended the 
original one year’s concession to five years and has granted 
permission for the line to use the military aerodrome at 
Oslo until the new civil aerodrome can be completed. 
Negotiations have been completed for pooling receipts and 
expenses on a fifty-fifty basis with the Norwegian com- 
pany, Det Norske Luftfartselskap. 

In spite of the fact that, owing to the ban imposed by 
the Railway Clearing House, the company was denied the 
usual booking facilities, it carried 265 passengers on 106 
runs, and only two flights were cancelled during the entire 
period. 

There are a good many things to be said in favour of 
keeping this northern service to Scandinavia going. It is 
not in competition with anyone, as there is no British 
steamship line operating between Newcastle and Norway. 
That the potential traffic is there is proved by the fact 
that in 1937 42,000 travellers embarked and dis- 
embarked at Newcastle, 55 per cent. of whom were first 
class passengers. 

Apart from the fact that this service is fulfilling a reai 
want on the part of business people in the North and Mid- 
lands, it is worth bearing in mind that in case of war the 
southern route to Scandinavia might be unworkable and 
the northern route might form a useful alternative, ex- 
tensible to Stockholm and Russia. And yet the Secretary 
of State for Air stated in the House of Lords on March 17 
that no company other than British Airways was eligible 
for obtaining a subsidy. That seems to be both unfair and 
unwise. 


That Booking Ban 


TTEMPTS to convey the idea that all is now well 
A in the booking world have not been tco successful. 
Both in the House of Commens and in the House 

of Lords Government spokesmen have been challenged 
when making optimistic statements. The Cadman Report 
stated that the Comm:tlee understood that, with one ex- 
ception, the ban had been lifted. In the House of Commons 
Mr. Holdsworth asked, on March 16, if it were not true 
that the ban was still applied to Allied Airways as well 
as to Olley Air Service. Lt. Col. Muirhead, Under- 
Secretary of State for Air, expressed the view that on a 
service to Ireland it was reasonable that there should be 
special considerations, but Mr. Everard backed up Mr. 
Holdsworth by saying that the same thing happened to 
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Allied Airways on their Scottish route, and Mr. Perking* 
suggested that it applied also to the services to 
of Wight and across the Bristol Channel. 

Much the same allegations were made in the House of 
Lords by Lord Amherst on March 17. He called their 
Lordships’ attention to the fact that four companies were 
still under the ban, and with rather unnecessary delicacy 
retrained from mentioning the names, although he did offer 
to supply them to the Secretary of State for Air if asked 
to do so. 

Actually we believe that the number of firms still unde 
the ban is three, and not four. Our information is that! 
the Portsmouth, Southsea and Isle of Wight service hagy 
succeeded in getting the ban raised, but it still rests om) 
Allied Airways’ internal route (not on the Norwegian 
service, which was “‘cleared’’ a very short time ago), om 
Olley Air Service, and on Western Airways. 

Flight was the first paper to call attention to the hamper 
ing influence which Railway Air Services was having on 
internal air transport by using its influence to prevent = 
booking agencies from bookiug passengers for air services” 
other thar their own. We are glad to think that the 
number of airlines to which the ban applies has now been® 
reduced to three, but that is three too many. Neither 
Lt. Col. Muirhead in the Commons nor Lord Swinton ia 
the Lords has made out any for retaining the ban 
on these three. 


The Attack on the Air Ministry 


OBODY ever imagined that the Prime Minister would 

sanction a sort of Cadman Committee sitting on the 

Air Minister in the middle of the expansion pro- 
gramme to enquire if the R.A.F. side of the Air Ministry 
was doing its job well. Nevertheless, the debate last week 
was probably‘quite useful. 

Of course, everything is not so forward as we all should 
like to see it, and there is no doubt that some mistakes 
have been made. The Prime Minister admitted that much, 
but was well justified in asking whether anybody expected 
that such a tremendous feat as the present expansion could 
have been carried out without some mistakes. At the very 
least no one can have any doubt about the tremendous 
energy with which Lord Swinton has tackled his task. He 
is a great worker, and has consistently spent long hours 
day after day in the Air Ministry. 

Some of the most interesting points in the debate were 
made by hon. members who are or have been officers in 
either the R.A.F. or the A.A.F. Squadron Leader Sir 
Hugh Seely hit one nail on the head when he asked if 
there were in the Service any long-range four-engined 
heavy bombers. Flight has also drawn attention to that 
point. In that respect Imperial Airways are certainly 
ahead of the R.A.F. They do at any rate use four 
engined flying boats. 

Wing Commander James was no doubt quite justified in 
declaring that the officers of the R.A.F. have great confi- 
dence in Lord Swinton. Wing Commander Wright, late of 
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BELFAST OPENING : Hawker Hind light bombers of No. 502 (Ulster) (Bomber) Squadron in their demonstration of formation 


flying at the opening last Wednesday, by Mrs. Neville Chamberlain, of the Belfast Harbour Airport. 


The airport adjoins 


the Short and Harland factory, so presumably will be used for the testing of the Hereford bombers now under construction. 


the Birmingham Squadron, made another good point when 
he remarked that the industrial areas of the country were 
the only worth-while targets for enemy bombers. It is 
by no means certain that an enemy raiding England would 
be so wrong-headed as the Spanish commanders have 
been, and would waste his air effort on residential areas 
without any prospect of military advantage. It is also 
interesting to note Wing Commander Wright's belief that, 
with the help of the balloon barrage, any district can be 
made practically impregnable to air attack. 


Defence Debate 


HE Prime Minister spoke brave words in the defence 
debate recently, when he said that this country 
would not purchase peace to-day at the price of 
peace hereafter, and again, when he affirmed that “ this 
‘normous, this almost terrifying, power which Britain is 
building up, has a sobering effect, a steadying effect on 
the opinion of the world.’’ 
since then the world has been considerably unsteadied 
by the events in Austria. Herr Hitler evidently knew 
well that neither France nor Britain would fight for 
Austrian independence, however much they might regret 
Its disappear ince. A feeling of security from armed attack 
sivés great confidence to an aggressor ; in fact, such a 
position invites aggression. The moral is that we were 
not one moment too soon in starting to expand our de 
That expansion, it now appears, must itself ! 


lences. he 
€xpanded—grim news for the taxpayer, but certainly wise 
— annexation of weak countries by their strong neigh 
ours cannot be allowed to continue indefinitely, and there 
must come a point at which France and Britain will make 
— The best way of securing peace would be for 
a Pow ers to let all and sundry know that at such- 
. a point they will fight. 


Staying Power 
R. CHAMBERLAIN was 
spoke of Britain’s staying power. He remarked 
that the strongest people may hesitate to risk a 
struggle with such a country unless it can feel that it is 
possible to knock out its opponent by a sudden blow. Mr. 


comforting when he 


Chamberlain pointedly interpolated ‘‘and recent experi- 
ence is not encouraging to that theory.”’ 

Such a sudden blow could only be delivered by air 
attack, and in recent years pessimists have tried to per- 
suade us that London could be so crippled by air bom- 
bardment that we should have to sue for peace. Madrid 
and Barcelona have survived some very ruthless bombing, 
and yet the Spanish Government has not sued for peace 
London would be a tougher nut for bombers to crack than 
any Spanish city can be. The very multiplicity of targets 
in London makes the idea of one knock-out blow quite 
fantastic, and that is putting our defence at the very lowest 


rating. 


The True Role 


R. CHURCHILL pointed out the true role of air 

power, which means the best way in which it can 

contribute to a national victory. Reprisals upon 
the civil population of an enemy country would not be 
the shortest road to victory, or to the protection of our 
own civilians. The British and French Air Forces must 
strike consistently at the mobilisation centres and the lines 
of communication of the enemy's forces. That would 
oblige the enemy to resort to similar tactics, unless he 
was willing to risk a military defeat, or unless his ai 
arm was overwhelming enough to follow both courses at 
the same time, which, said Mr. Churchill, was not the 
case and onght never to be the case. 














A Review of Twenty 
Makes : Their Charac- 
teristics & Capabilities 
Illustrated Mainly with “ Flight” 
photographs. 


ARPIN 
ITHIN a few weeks the Arpin 


pusher, which was first described 
in Flight of November 25 last year, 
should be making its test flights. The 
machine is primarily interesting because 
the designer has striven for safety and 
comiort rather than for sheer perform- 
ance. It is, too, designed around a tri- 
cycle undercarriage, and, though built 
of wood, to some degree resembles the 
American Stearman-Hammond. The 
engine fitted to the prototype is a 
68 h.p. British Salmson. The two occu- 
pants are seated in tandem. 

SPECIFICATION: Span, 31fi. Gin 

length, 23/t. 5in.; all-up weight, 1,260 
lb.; weight empty, 740 lb.; maximum 
speed, 108 m.p.h cruising speed, 95 
m.p.h.; landing speed, 38 m.p.h.; initial 
vate of climb, O8oft./min.; range, 475 
miles. Makers: M. B. Arpin and Co., 
Longford, West Drayton, Middlesex. 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT 


ITH a long and well-founded repu- 
tation for being one of the salest 
machines on the British market, the 





B.A Swallow 1s now used for ab initio 
training by quite a large number of 
clubs Curiously enough, though this 


machine is, in Many ways, very easy to 
fly, its light wing leading, which involves 
reasonable care during the approach and 
landing, gives it considerable merit as a 
trainer. Furthermore, it is of the low- 
wing type, and is therefore suitable for 
accustoming pilots to this layout, which 
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may be expected to be the most common 
one at least for many years to come. 
One of the more pleasant features of 
the machine is that, with its large and 
carefully designed windscreen, it is pos- 
sible to fly comfortably without goggles 
or even without a helmet. The Pobjoy 
Cataract, which is fitted in one of the 
two models, has a hand-starter in the 
pilot’s cockpit, so that the engine can, 
in fact, be safely stopped in the air if 
the real pleasures of motorless flying are 
to be experienced. Many of the later 
models have been fitted with the Cirrus 


q 





The first British all-metal 


stressed-skin a eroplane 


in the small class—the 


C-W. Cygnet. 





An ultra-lightweight with an outstanding performance—the Chilton monoplane. 








Minor engine, and the figures which are 
given below apply to this combination 

SPECIFICATION: Span_ folded 
15ft. 1in.; length, 27ft.; all-up weight 
1,500 1b.; weight empty, 1,030 lb.; max 
mum speed, 104 m.p.h.; cruising speed ; 
92 m.p.h.; landing speed, 30 m.pA : 
initial rate of climb, 7ooft./ min.; range : 
390 miles. 

In a very different class is the B.A 
Eagle, which had the distinction of being 





the first British light aeroplane to x 
fitted with a retractable undercarriage 
This distinction was, in fact, a rathe 


doubtful one, since at the time suc! 

arrangement was looked upon with som 
unreasonable doubt by the prospective 
private owner. Last year a model wa 
produced with a fixed and faired under 


carriage for the benefit of those wi 
shirked the slight responsibilities involve ater 
in retraction. ing 
The cabin arrangements are in the abl 
usual three-seater form, with the pilot qui 
by himself in front and the two pas cha 
sengers side-by-side behind. The cabm to : 
itself is well windowed and very carefully sam 
soundproofed, so that at cruising spe sta] 
the Eagle is certainly one of the quietest I 
machines in its class ie ing 
SPECIFICATION Span folded mai 
14ft. 1oin.; length, 26ft.; all-up weight line 
2,400 lb.; weight empty, 1,450 lb.; mar wo! 
mum speed, 148 m.p.h.; cruising spe 


130 m.p.h.; landing speed, 45 


initial rate of climb, 7ooft. / min.; rang 
650 miles; price {1,250. Makers Britist 
Aircraft (Sales), Ltd., Hanworth Aew 
drome, Feltham, Middlesex 


C-W. Tt 


wy is unfortunate that, for the mome w! 


m.p.n 


at any rate, C-W. Aircraft do not? tic 
it possible to proceed wit! the pr du Ca 
tion of the Cygnet, which has a spe 
interest as the first all-metal light ae! 


h rket 


plane to appear on the British ma 
In its latest form, with a Gipsy Ma 
engine and redesigned windscreen 3% 
cabin top, the Cygnet has distinct 
handsome lines, and its general perform 
ance is well up to that of similar typ 
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3 
: 
+ Agreat deal of care has been expended 
‘bn the cabin and luggage arrangements, 
god, following minor modifications to the 
gontrols of the prototype, the machine 
has really pleasant flying qualities. The 
Qecupants sit side-by-side in a roomy 
in with ample transparent areas in 
@sential places, and special suitcases 
fave been designed in ‘“‘ built-in’’ form. 
Additionally, there is plenty of space aft 
for the stowage of golf bags and the like, 
large area behind the seats for smaller 
s and oddments, and locker accommo- 
dation on either side of the instrument 
panel. Full dual control is provided 
The flap gear is now manually oper- 
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upon what, we hope, 
are the temporary 
difficulties also con- 
cerned with the full 
production of the 
Cygnet for which, in- 
cidentally, the Slough 
works are stated to be 
ready tooled 

SPECIFICATION: Span, 34ft. 6in.; 
length, 24ft. 3in.; all-up weight, 1,900 
lb.; weight empty, 1,200 1b.; maximum 
speed, 150 m.p.h.; cruising speed, 130 
m.p.h.; landing speed, 45 m.p.h.; initial 
vate of climb, 850ft./min.; range, 650 
miles; price, {£1,200. Makers: C-W. 
Aircraft, Oxford Avenue, Trading Estate, 
Slough, Bucks. 


CARDEN-BAYNES 


LTHOUGH the interesting little twin- 
engined Baynes Bee is not in pro- 
duction, this machine had a number of 
points of interest and may be expected to 
be basically similar to another and larger 











The Arpin, a 
tricycle pusher 
which should 





be flying quite 
shortly. 


ated and the “‘ braking ’’ area, while be- 
ing ample to steepen the glide at reason- 
able speeds, does not kill the float too 
quickly from, say, 55 m.p.h. In its 
characteristics the Cygnet is very similar 
to any other low-winged machine of the 
same general layout, and the flaps-down 
stall is as innocuous as it should be. 

The company also have on the draw- 
ing board a high-efficiency twin-engined 
machine which could be used for feeder 
line, charter or luxury private-owner 
work. Its development, of course, rests 


The B. A. Eagle, 
which has a reputa- 
tion for exceptional 
cabin quietness among 
light aeroplanes. 





version on which design work is now 
going on. 

It will be remembered that the original 
Bee was arranged as a side-by-side seater 
with two pusher engines faired into the 
cantilever high wing. The latter was 
attached at three points so that the with- 
drawal of. two, pins permitted it to be 
swivelled round into a fore and aft posi- 
tion, to reduce the necessary storage 
space. Several other interesting con- 
structional features were to be found in 
the machine and some of these will no 


doubt reappear in the Baynes B. 4, which 
is, we understand, likely to be manufac- 
tured by a new company. 

SPECIFICATION : Span folded, oft.; 
length, 23ft.; all-up weight, 1,350 Ib.; 
weight empty, 880 lb. No performance 
figures available. Makers : Carden Baynes 
Aircraft, Ltd., Heston Airport, Middle- 
Sex 


CHILTON 


UITE one of the pleasantest ultra- 

light aeroplanes from the pilot's 
point of view is the little Chilton mono- 
plane, which, in its present form, is 
powered with a specially modified Ford 
engine giving a maximum of 32 h.p. 
Quite apart from its exceptionally good 
flying qualities the facts that, on this 
power, its maximum speed is as much as 
112 m.p.h., and its cruising speed with 
a standard airscrew is more than 100 
m.p.h. at cruising revolutions, are 
worthy of note. 

Nevertheless, anyone who has flown 
this machine will agree that its rather 
exceptional performance has not been ob- 
tained at the expense of difficult flying 
qualities or even of a particularly high 
landing speed, which is in the region af 
jo m.p.h. with the wide-area split flaps 
in the appropriate position. These flaps, 
incidentally, make all the difference in 
the world to the approach, which, with 
such a clean machine, might otherwise 
require a difficult rumble technique. 
They are directly operated by means of 
a lever and have three positions, any one 
of which can be used with safety at 
speeds below 65 m.p.h. If the approach 
is made at 55 m.p.h. there is ample time 
to make an accurate hold-off and land- 
ing. The controls are light, positive, 
and properly harmonised, yet are not too 
light for the novice who has been trained 
on conventional aeroplanes. Neverthe- 
less, the machine is essentially one for 
the reasonably expert amateur, though 
both its sponsors, Messrs. Dalrymple and 
Ward, flew it without difficulty after 
less than 50 hours of solo flying 

Though the machine is very much a 
miniature, there is ample room in the 
cockpit, with a tray for maps and odd- 
ments, and a reasonably large locker be- 
hind the seat for anything not wanted 
on the voyage. Chilton Aircraft are 
now responsible for the converted Ford 
Ten, but any other engine weighing less 
than 200 lb. and of appropriate power 
may be satisfactorily fitted 

SPECIFICATION : Span, 24ft.; 
length, 18ft.; all-up weight, 640 Ib.; 
weight empty, 398 lb:; maximum speed, 
112 m.p.h.; cruising speed, 100 m.p.h.; 
landing speed, 35 m.p.h.; initial rate of 
climb, 650 {t./min.; range, 500 miles; 
price, £315 WVakers: Chilton Aircraft, 
Hungerford, Berks 





The D.H. Tiger Moth is equally popular 

for service or civil training; six 

hundred of these machines are now 
in use throughout the world. 


CURRIE 

] D grnmsee the past few months an in- 
teresting little single-seater, appro- 
priately called the Wot, has been flying 
around Lympne. This was designed by 
the chief ground engineer of the Cinque 
Ports Club and built by him with assist- 
ance from other members of the ground 
staff. In its present form it is powered 
by a 4o h.p. flat twin J.A.P., and until 
an in-line engine is available it is 
not likely that any further examples will 
be built. Nevertheless, it is educative 
as the first example of what is virtually 
a scaled-down version of the conven- 
tional training biplane, and it might, 
with necessary modifications to the con- 
trols which are now being carried out, 
be very suitable for solo work by novice 
pilots who have been brought up on the 

aforementioned conventional types 
SPECIFICATION: Span, 22ft.; 
length, 18ft. 2in.; all-up weight, 575 
lb.; weight empty, 405 1b.; maximum 


‘speed, 77 m.p.h.; cruising speed, 65 
m.p.h.; landing speed, 35 m.p.h.; 


initial rate of climb, 8ooft./min.; range, 
260 miles. Maker: J. R. Currie, Cinque 
Ports Aviation, Ltd., Lympne. 


DART 


ART AIRCRAFT, LTD., of 29, High 

Street North, Dunstable, are pri- 
marily interested in sailplane develop- 
ment work, but they have a two-seater 
design on the drawing board and are at 
present building an interesting experi- 
mental machine to private order. 


DE HAVILLAND 


RTHODOX in construction and vice- 

less in its aerobatic or normal flying 
characteristics, it is not surprising that 
so many Tiger Moths are being used for 
training all over the world. Actually, 
the figure is the somewhat phenomenal 
one of six hundred, and, since the re- 
gretted demise of the universally applic- 
able Gipsy Moth, the Tiger has, to a 
large extent, taken its place. Naturally 
enough, with the increasing popularity 
of the cabin type for normal purposes an 
open machine is considered almost purely 
from its training capabilities, but the few 
enthusiasts who still prefer an open 
machine for day-to-day travel find an 
excellent compromise in this trainer. 

In spite of the tact that its controls 
are sufficiently powerful and its structure 
amply strong for aerobatics of the most 
complete kind, the Tiger is, nevertheless, 
a delightfully docile machine in the 
hands of the complete novice. It can 
safely be brought in under full control 
at an air speed of 50 m.p.h., and the 
process of landing is just difficult enough 
because of its comparatively light load- 
ing, to provide good training. The 
machine’s only fault is one which does 
not greatly concern the club or school 
operator—a somewhat meagre flying 
range. Needless to say, special tankage 
can be arranged for other purposes. 

SPECIFICATION: Span, 2oft. 4in.; 
length, 24ft.; all-up weight, 1,770 lb.; 
weight empty, 1,115 Ilb.; maximum 
speed, 109 m.p.h.; cruising speed, 93 
m.p.h.; landing speed, 45 m.p.h.; initial 


A scaled-down trainer biplane—the 
Currie Wot. 


FLIGHT. 


’ a ae pes 


vate of climb, min, ; 
vange 290 miles. 

Those superior persons who have, from 
time to time, criticised the Hornet Moth 
on the score of performance, have always 
forgotten that this side-by-side two- 
seater cabin biplane was designed as a 
compromise to suit all possible owners. 
handling, both on the ground 
ind in the air, and a really usefully short 
take-off with full load were each con- 
sidered to be of greater importance than 
sheer cruising speed. Nevertheless, this 
speed, in the case of the majority of the 
production Hornets, has been something 
like a 110 m.p.h., which, after all, is 
not much less than that of any other 
similarly powered types. ; 

The machine was designed for use both 
by private owners and for instructional 
purposes and it was, therefore, impos- 
sible to over-estimate the importance ot 
handling ease. The range, at 750 miles, 
is quite exceptional for the type, and 
anyone who has flown it (perhaps acci- 
dentally) with a luggage overload will 
agree that neither its handling qualities 
nor its take-off run appear to be affected. 

Although the D.H. Dragon Rapide 
hardly enters the light aircraft category, 
one or two of these machines have been 
specially equipped for and used by well- 
to-do private owners. The amount of 
work which is going on at Hatfield on 


673 ft. cruising 


Ease ot 
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military trainers and other important 
orders has meant that no more Dragon- 
flies are likely to be laid down after the 
present batch. 

SPECIFICATION OF THE DH. 
HORNET: Span folded, yf gin.; 
length, 25ft.; all-up weight, 1,950 Ib.; 
weight empty, 1,255 Ib.; maximum 
speed, 124 m.p.h.; cruising speed, 105 
m.p.h.; landing speed, 40 m.p.J nitial 


rate of climb, 720 ft./min.; range 750 
miles; price {£875 ' Makers: The De 
Havilland Aircraft Co., Lid., Hatfel 
Aerodrome, Herts. 
DEEKAY 

NE of the latest machines to make 

use of the Cirrus Minor engine, 
which has a power output falling con- 


veniently between the two ends of the 
scale, is the Deekay Knight, which 
made its first public appearance last 
December. The machine is a low-wing 


side-by-side seater monoplane designed to 
have a range of about 500 miles while 
carrying a reasonable amount of luggage. 

Although there is nothing very unusual 
about the construction of this particular 
machine—except, perhaps, its ingeniously 
simple construction—the company con- 
cerned was originally formed to explore, 
among other things, the possibilities of 
plastics in aircraft construction. The 
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production Knights is due 
to make its appearance next month 

SPECIFICATION: Span, 3rt. 
length, 22/t.  Tomm.,; all-up = weight, 
1,450 10.; weight empty, 850 Ib.; maxi- 
mum speed, 125 m.p.h.; cruising speed, 
125 m.p.h.; landing speed, 40 mi.p.h.; 
initial vate of climb, 8ooft./niin.; range, 
Vakers: Deekay Aircraft Cor- 
61, Crutched Friars, 


first of the 


6in.; 


500 miles. 
poration, Ltd., 


London, E.C.3. 


HESTON 


RIGINALLY designed to carry four 
passengers and a pilot in “airliner ”’ 
conditions, with the minimum expendi- 
ture of power, the Heston Phoenix, even 
in its original version with a Series | 
Gipsy Six, had a cruising speed of 125 
mp.h. With the Series II engine and 
yp. airscrew the cruising spec d at normal 
output and at operating height is bette: 
than 135 m.p-.h 
Even so, speed, pure and simple 
not the object of the designer, who suc- 
cessfully provided a very roomy interior 


was 


without any appreciable sacrifice either 
n performance or appearance. In its 
standard form the Phoenix is furnished 


and sound-proofed so satisfactorily that 
it can be reasonably described the 
quietest and most comfortable single- 
engined machine at present on _ the 
British market. What is nowadays the 
somewhat uncommon high-wing arrange- 
ment, coupled with ample window area 

gives the passengers a view of the ground 
which is not otherwise easily obtainabk 

In control and seating layout the interior 
teembles that of machines of much 
greater pe wer. 

Although primarily designed for feeder- 
and charter work the Phoenix may 
lered as an admirable con- 
tribution to the varying needs of the 
private owner, who appears to feel that 
is always necessary to turn to America 


as 


ine 


lso be consic 





for machines of this particular class 
Che figures below are those for the Series 


rhe addition of an 
windmill-driven gen- 


ll-engined version 
rtet 
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A newcomer 
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be consider 


light 


ed as 


aeroplane field, 
structural simplicity. 


these figures by a matter of 110 lb 


they 
to be worthy 


so, 


SPECIFICATION: Span, 4oft. 4in.; 
length,  3oft. .2in.; all-up weight, 
3, 300 lb weight nply, 2,150 lb 
maximum speed, 150 m.p.h cruisip 
speed, 135 (0 137 Pp hh landing Speed, 
55 mph tuitial rate of cliunb, 800 
ft./min.; range, 725 miles; price, £2,050 
(£1,700 witht Series IT. engine) Vakers 
The Heston Aircraft Co., Ltd., Hesto 
lirport. Middlesex. 


4 NTERING the light aeroplane market 
two years ago with the 
Czechoslovakian 


some 


cised 


Prag 1 
time 
exceptional 


shown 


version 
monoplane, 


are still sufficiently 


ot comment 
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the Deekay Knight's feature is 


I’. Hills and Sons are primarily concerned 
with all the special applications of wood 
to aircraft construction In particular 
they are specialists in impregnation and 
various forms of compressed 
though, as aircraft manufacturers, 
naturally have facilities for sheet 
work and De Bergue riveting 

A tew weeks ago this firm decided to 
discontinue, at least for the 
the production of the Praga, but it 
something of an open secret that they 
are hard at work on the devclopment of 
t very much improved version of the 
machine 

This 


now 


wood 
they 
metal 


time being 


Is 


should 
initial 
mtcresting 
to b 

Aspin 
tour- 
machine 


will 


new monoplane, which 
have reached the t 
test flights 

features and 
fitted with the much 
engine, a horizontaliy opposed 
evlinder of special interest. ‘The 
will known as the Pennine 
be a by-sice 


age of its 


number of 
has been 


has a 
designed 


discussed 


be and 


sic seater cabin type 


KRONFELD 


very first the more recent 

of ultra lightweight aero- 
the Kronfeld Drone has a special 

In its original form, pro- 
duced 1931 by the late Mr. Lowe- 
Wylde, the Drone was essentially a 
glider fitted with a motor cycle engine, 
but the more modern types may be con- 
sidered as normal, if low-powered 
planes with distinctive characteristics 
[he machine’s most pleasant feature 


A® the 
spate 

planes, 

interest 


ol 


as 


in 


aeTo- 


undoubtedly that which is part and 
parcel of its pusher design—the pilot 
sitting out in front with a perfect view 
in all essential directions and undis- 


turbed by any slipstream airflow 

Last year Mr. Kronfeld produced two 
types of ground trainer, on one of which 
the novice learnt the the con- 
trols, and on the other was able to make 


use ol 


short flights at no very dangerous alti- 
tude. 

Although these machines are not, at 
the moment, in active production, it 
seems fairly certain that, one way or 
another, they will reappear in due 
course. 

SPECIFICATION of the Ford-engined 
Drone De Luxe Span folded, toft 
length, 2ift. 2in., all-up weight, 


The Heston Phoenix which, with a 
Series II Gipsy Six, carries five persons 
on 200 h.p. at a cruising speed of 
135 m.p.h. 
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641 lb.; weight empty, 390 Ib.; maxi- 
mum speed, 73 m.p.h.; cruising speed, 
65 m.p.h.; landing speed, 28 m.p.h.; 
range, 340 miles; price, £325. Enquiries 


to: Mr. R. Kronfeld, London Air Park, 
Feltham, Middlesex. 


LUTON 

OLLOWING the lines of the Luton 
Minor single-seater, which was de- 
signed and built with the intention of 
filling the need for a strong, simple, safe 
and inexpensive machine for solo train- 
ing, the Major, which is now in course 
of construction, will be a cabin two- 


seater. According to present plans this 
machine will be fitted with a tricycle 
undercarriage. Otherwise it is a con- 


ventional strut-braced parasol monoplane 
with trailing edge flaps and folding 
wings. 

SPECIFICATION: Span, 35hit 
length, 23}{t.; all-up weight, 1,050 lb.; 
weight empty, 550 lb.; maximum speed, 
100 m.p.h.; cruising speed, 80 m.p.h 
landing speed, 30 m.p.h.; provisional 
price, £450. 

Of an entirely different type, the 
Luton Buzzard is virtually a strength- 
ened and scaled-up sailplane with a 
35 h.p. Luton Anzani engine and fairly 
normal power flying characteristics. In 
order to take the edge off what would 
otherwise be a typically buoyant ap- 
proach and landing, the machine is fitted 


with split trailing-edge flaps and the 


latest version will have a transparent 
cockpit cover. During a demonstration 
tour some time ago, flown as it was by 
a number of people with little under- 
standing of the natural manners of the 
type, the Buzzard showed its con- 
structional strength by taking, without 
noticeable damage, some exceptionally 
heavy landings. 

SPECIFICATIONS: Span, 353%ft.; 
length 21hft.; all-up weight, 600 Ib.; 
weight empty, 380 1b. ; maximum speed, 
90 m.p.h.; cruising speed, 75-80 m.p.h. ; 
landing speed, 28 m.p.h.; initial rate of 
climb, 420 ft./min. Makers: Luton Air- 
craft, Ltd., Phuentx Works, Gerrard's 
Cross, Bucks. 


MILES 

NY tendency for people to feel 

despondent about the disappearance 
this yvear of the Miles Whitney Straight, 
which set something of a new standard 
in light aeroplane design and all-round 
performance, will be nullified by the 
knowledge that what is virtually an im- 
proved and slightly enlarged version of 
this machine will shortly makes its first 
public appearance. This new Miles pro- 
duct will be known as the Monarch, and 
its design incorporates a number of intet 
esting innovations. Unfortunately, it is 
not possible at this stage to give any 
detailed information about it. 

Although primarily intended as a Ser- 
vice or Reserve trainer to prepare the 
new pilots for the low-wing types which 
they will eventually be expected to fly, 
the Miles Magister is also being used by 
several clubs for ab initio and aerobatic 
training. The machine is now in quan- 
tity production and can be sold with 
very full dual equipment for blind-flying 
training and other duties. In its latest 
form there should be no qualms about 
either its aerobatic or spinning char- 
acteristics. A’ few weeks ago a member 
of the staff of Flight made a dozen or 
more consecutive turns of a spin both 
to the right and to the left, and the 
machine recovered, with due understand- 
ing of the necessary control movements, 
quite quickly and normally. 

(Continued on page 280). 
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For a single-engined machine the 
amount of space available in the 
Heston Phoenix is noteworthy. The 
seating arrangement shown is that 
for charter or feeder-line work. 


Inside the two cock- 
pits of a typical ab 
inilio and aerobatic 
trainer—the D.H. 

Tiger Moth. 








see ee teetteted 











The hinged panel of the Monospar Universal is 
designed for ambulance and freighter work. A 


fifth seat may be ‘‘ manufactured’’ from the 


luggage tray at the rear of the cabin. 
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Percival Vega Gull. 





Very complete instrument dupli- 

cation is a feature of the Miles 

— Magister Trainer. The control 

on the right, matching the throttle 

on the left, is that for fore and aft 
trim. ~ 





Inside the four-seater cabin of the 






PLIGHT. 














B.A. Swallow is particu- 
larly adequate. 


There is ample transparent area in 
the carefully shaped cabin roof of the 
C.W. Cygnet. The locker on the left 
of the standard instrument panel can 
be used to accommodate any special 
blind flying instrument panel. 


imTO ff... 


The windscreening of the 






ON LOOKING 


(Below) Staggered side-by- 
side seating in the new 
two-seater Tipsy increases 
the effective amount of 
room available for the 
occupants. The dual 
control column arrange- 
ment is interesting. 
















SPECIFICATION: Span, 33ft. toin.; 
length, 25/t. 3in.; = all-up weight, 
1,900 lb.; weight empty, 1,240 Ib.; 
maximum speed, 145 m.p.h.; cruising 
speed, 130 m™ p.h. . landing spe é d, 415 


mph initial vate of climb, 1,200 
ft./ min vange 400 miles. 
Another. medium-sized Miles type, 


though of interest primarily to the char- 
ter firms, is the Mentor, which, with a 
Gipsy Six, carries a pilot and three pas- 
sengers with appropriate luggage accom- 
modation. From the charter operator’s 
point of view it may be considered as the 
descendant of the Merlin, but it can also 
be used for such purposes as advanced 
blind-flying training and so forth. 
SPECIFICATION: Span, 34ft. 9in.; 
length, 26ft. 4m.; all-up weight, 
2,800 /ib.; weight empty, 1,750 Ib.; 
maximum speed, 173 m.p.h.; cruis- 
ing speed, 149 m.p.h.; landing speed, 
53 m.p.h.; initial rate of climb, 925 
ft./imin.; range 460 miles. Makers: 
Phillips and Powis Aircratt, Lid., The 


Aerodrome, Read ng, Be rks. 


MILLICHAMP 

NOTHER type with a tricycle 

undercarriage which is now in pro- 
céss of development is the Millichamp 
monoplane. Whether the machine will 
eventually appear on the market de- 
pends, of course, on the success or other- 
wise of the test flights, but for the 
moment it may be considered as an in- 
teresting possibility for the coming 


season. This pusher machine has a 
cantilever middle-wing and a side-by- 
side two-seater cabin It is built en- 


tirely of wood and the tricycle under- 
carriage incorporates streamline wheel 
spats which are faired into the tail 
booms. As in the case of the Ham- 
mond the rudders are, in effect, fixed 
fins. The new Caunter B engine, which 
gives a maximum output of 55 h.p. at 
3,000 r.p.m., is to be fitted. 

SPECIFICATION:  All-up 
1,100 1b.; weight empty, 650 Ib.; maa 
mum speed, 100 m.p.h.; cruising speed 
85 m.p.h.; landing speed, 30 m.p.h 
Makers: Millichamp Bros., Station 
Road, Belton, Suffolk 


weight, 


s 


MONOSPAR 
\ THAT was previously known as the 


Monospar S.T.25 has, in slightly 
different forms, been on the market for a 
More recently this all- 
machine has been 
stinct versions, but 


number of years. 
metal twin-engined 
available in three di 


for 1038 a single model, known as the 
Universal, is being sold. [his is nor- 
mally a four-seater light transport, or 
luxury private-owner machine but it 


may quickly be converted for either 
freight-carrying or ambulance us¢ 

From the point of view of the pro- 
spective owner who has previously done 
all his flving on single-engined machines, 
it may be said that the Monospar, par- 
ticularly since it has had twin rudders 
does not feel at all like a twin-engined 
machine. There is no need for careful 
throttle manipulation, for instance, dur- 
ing the take-off since the rudders are 
fully operative from the moment of 
opening up In its standard form the 
Monospar is fitted with night-flying 
equipment which includes a_ headlight, 
and the machine was, in fact, probably 
the first British medium-sized machine 
to be sold in completely equipped form. 
Furthermore, the work of bonding and 
screening for radio involves the pur- 
chaser in no additional expense 

The credit for much of the Monospar’s 
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Three machines of widely different type. 


The Miles Magister (top), designed for 


training in the modern manner ; the Monospar Universal ; and the Moss Monopiane 


extremely good performance must be 
given to the Pobjoy Niagat ngines with 
which it ts fitted Ihe high power- 
weight ratio of these engines has cet 


lesigners 


tainly 
opportunity 

More recently, the company has been 
experimenting with a_ tricysl under- 
carriage adaptation for this machine, 
and it is to be supposed that this modi- 
fication might possibly be applied to the 
Universal in due course, though the ex- 


given the « plenty of 


periments were made primarily to obtain 
data for the application of the principk 
to very much larger craft 
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m.pda nitial va . 
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monoplane 


HE Moss 


made its public appear 
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A fast four- 
seater — the 
Percival 
Vega Gull, 
shown here 
with a Series 
ll Gipsy 
Six and v.p. 
airscrew. 


described as a machine designed by, and 
for, the enthusiastic amateur. Actually, 
five brothers, each a pilot, may be said 
to have had some part in working out 
the specification, and the machine may, 
consequently, be expected to satisfy at 
least some of the ideals of some of the 
prospective pilots in this country. 

The machine is a cantilever low-wing 
machine with the two occupants 
arranged in tandem, and it is to some 
extent unique in that it has been de- 
signed to be flown from the front seat 
whether or not a passenger is carried. 
Since the front seat is almost directly 
over the leading edge, the pilot’s view 
is exceptionally good. The original ver- 
sion of the machine was arranged with 
full cockpit enclosure, but later versions 
may be of the more conventional 
separate-cockpit design, according to the 
demands of the purchaser. The engine 
at present fitted is a Pobjoy Niagara III, 
which gives it a remarkably wide speed 
range. Flaps are, of course, fitted, and 
these are of the split type and are me- 
chanically operated rhe structure in 
general is quite straightforward with a 


single main box spar for the wing and a 
ply-covered box structure for the 
fuselage 

SPECIFICATION Span, 34/t.; 
length, 23ft. 31m all-up = weight, 


1,400 lb ; weigit empty, 950 lb.; maAxI- 


mum speed, 130 m.p.h cruising speed, 


115 mph landing speed, 38 m.p.h.; 
mitial rate of climb, Sooft./ min range, 
450 miles; price, £750 Makers: Moss 


4 
Brothers Aircraft, Ltd., Chorley, Lancs 


PERCIVAL 


Now that pilots are becoming accus- 
~* tomed to the use of such items of 
as split flaps and 
i high-efficiency machine 
Vega Gull can no longer be 
: expert. 


necessary equipment 
V.p. airscrews 
such as the 


considered one solely for the 












The Pobjoy- 
Scion, a twin- 
engined feeder 
line type with 
Private - owner 
possibilities. 


FLIGHT. 


This best known of the Percival range 
is the descendant of a line of Gulls 
which originally carried two passengers 
and a pilot. The Vega Gull carries four 
people and their luggage at a cruising 
speed, with a Series I] Gipsy Six and 
flying at optimum altitude, of 170 m.p.h. 
At lower levels the necessity for keep- 
ing the boost pressure and the fuel con- 
sumption within reasonable limits some- 
what reduces this speed, but even at 
1,000ft. or so the machine can still be 
cruised at 150 m.p.h. 

As far as the internal 
are concerned, there is 


arrangements 
ple nty ot leg 


room both in the front and the rear 
seats, and there is a wide door on each 
side. To some extent a machine’ such 
as the Vega Gull must obviously be 
treated as one would treat any fairly 
large aeroplane but there is nothing 


difficult or unusual about its flying char- 
acteristics, and anyone with a reason- 
able amount of flying experience would 
find no difficulties The figures given 
below are those for the Series Il-engined 
type, but the Vega Gull is, of course, 
still available in its original form with 
a fixed pitch airscrew 





SPECIFICATION Spar f d, 
16ft.; length, 25ft. 4in.; all-up weight, 
3,250 lb weight en pty, 1 30 Ib 
maximum speed, 175 m.p./ cruis- 
ng speed, 170 mop A inding 


speed, "45 m.pt , vange, O60 miles; 
price, 41,995 

Additionally, the Gull is 
still available with either Major 
or Gipsy Six engine, and this machine 


standard 


Gipsy 


is now fitted with flaps. Even with a 
Major engine, the three-seater Gull 
cruises at 133 m.p.h 

For the competition pilot or for on 
who wishes to transport himself with 


quite a fair amount of luggage at a very 
high speed from here to there fhe Mew 
Gull is, of course till available In 















its latest form, with a Series II engine, 
the Mew Gull will cruise at 225 m.p.h 
at 6,oooft., and the range at this speed 
with normal tankage arrangements is 
nearly 900 miles 

More recently Percivals have pro 
duced a_ high-efficiency twin-engined 
type, and, though this machine is rather 
outside the scope of what is generally 
known as a light aircraft, it would mak« 
an admirable machine for luxury owner 
ship In fact, at least two of these 
machines have already been sold for that 


purpose The standard equipment in- 
cludes a free gyro panel and full elec- 
trical equipment, including landing 


lights, generator, and electric starters 
[The machine is ready bonded The 
figures below are those for the Q6 with 
Series II Gipsy Six ’ 


1rscrews 


engines and \v 


SPECIFICATION: Span, 46ft. 8in 
length, 32it zn all-up weight 
5,100 lb.; weight empty, 3,200 Ib 
maxunum speed, 195 m.p.h.; cruising 
speed (at 7,000/1. with retractable 
indercarriage) 13 Oomph landing 
speed, 55 wn p hr vate of climb, 
1,150/t miin.; vange, 750 miles, pi 

nal pr ce, 44,550 Vakeis Per: al 
lircraft, Lid., 20 Gy enor Place, 


London, S.W.1 
POBJOY-SHORT 


A Lee 8 has been on the market 
4 for a number of years and has put 
ip ( I 


" reditable showing hands 
ol various operator tl sbhort col 
never appears to have interested the 
private owner to*any great extent 


Possibly the fact that it is so essentiall 


in economical ferry or feeder-line type 


has prevente 1 the owner from noticing 


its special possibilities Nevertheless 
there would be no dithculty in removing 
tl 


he five seats which are normally fitted 














and rearranging the interior to suit any- 
body who requires a_ twin-engined 
machine, which, nevertheless, is as 
easily handled as any smaller single- 
engined type. 

The Scion, as a matter of fact, has 
shown itself to have a good performance 
on floats, and any revival of interest in 
seaplane flying may result in a reappear- 
ance of the machine in this form. The 
structure is all-metal, the wing being ot 
fabric-covered duralumin and the fuse- 
lage of welded-steel tube, and long 
experience has shown that the machine 
can be very inexpensive in the matter 
of airframe maintenance 

SPECIFICATION: Span, 42ft.; length, 
31ft. Gin.; weight empty, 1,920 lb.; all- 
up weight, 3,200 lb, maximum speed, 
130 m.p.h.; cruising speed, 115 m.p.h., 
landing speed, 50 m.p.h.; rate of climb, 
625 ft./min.; range, 400 miles. Makers 
Pobjoy Air Motors and Aircraft, Lid., 
Rochester Aerodrome, Kent. 


SHAPLEY 


MIDST a comparatively large num- 
ber of new and experimental light 
aeroplanes of various shades ol lightness 
is the Shapley Kittiwake, an open two- 
seater mid-wing monoplane at present 
fitted with a Continental flat four en 
gine. The word ‘‘ mid-wing’’ is really 
a misnomer, since the effect is produced 
by a very pronounced gull shape at the 
centre section. The wing is of canti- 
lever construction and tuselage is a 
wooden monocoque. 
SPECIFICATION: Span, 31ft. Gin 
length, 2oft. 3im.; all-up weight, 
1,000 lb.; weight empty, 630 lb.; maxt- 
mum speed, 116 m.p.h.; cruising speed, 
100 m.p.h.; landing speed, 45 m.p.h.; 
range, 250 miles. Makers: Shapley Aur- 
craft, Ltd., Swan Street, Torquay, 
South Devon. 


TIPSY 
BY this time the first of the produ 


tion Tipsy two-seaters, which ar 
being built at Hanworth, should be 
nearly ready to take the air. Generally 
speaking, the British version of the 
machine will be similar to that origin 
ally made in Belgium and demonstrated 


for the first time over here early last 


year. The side-by-side cockpit has 
however, been widened and to some ex 
tent rearranged, and considerable 


thought has been given to the design of 


the windscreen in order that it may be 


possible to fly the machine in comfort 
without helmet or goggles. 

The Tipsy’s basic value will be that 
for dual instruction at extremely low 
cost, but it will, nevertheless, be equally 
useful as an inexpensive tourer. Since 
no suitable English engine is at present 


The Wicko Monoplane, shown here 
making an approach with the flaps 
fully down 


The first of the British-built two-seater 
Tipsy Monoplanes should soon be 
This is the Belgian version 
photog~aphed on its first demonstration 


in this country. 





the Shapley Kittiwake 
at least the firs 


attention is being paid to 


Belgian Tipsy monoj 
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When the two-seater was first demon. 
strated no flaps were fitted, and the ; 
proach was, consequently, a little tog 


flat. The production machine ind, for 
that matter, the demonstrator now in 
use—will be fitted with directly operated 


Spiit flaps 

SPECIFICATION: Span, 31{t. 2in.: 
length, 22ft.; cruising speed, 105 
m.p..; range, 400 miles; price, £575, 
Makers: The Tipsy Aucraft ¢ Lid., 
London Ai Park, Hanworth, Middle. 


sex. 


WICKO 


penny of a return to many old ideas 
are to be found in the latest Wicko 
monoplane, which is now in production 
with a Gipsy Major engine. It is, for 
instance, a strut-braced high-wing mono- 
plane—with all that this implies in the 
way of downward view—and the aim of 
the designer has been to make the struc- 
ture as simple and as straightforward as 
possible. Nevertheless, it is fitted with 
contour-changing flaps, and the occu- 
pants are seated side-by-side in what is 
a very reasonably capacious cabin with 
two doors 

As a fliving machine the Wicko has 
quite a number of interesting « 
teristics, not the least important of 
are its remarkably stable stall, with the 





flaps up and down, and its capacity for 
slow and accurate sideslipping on very 





little rudder Ihe structure, too, is in- 
teresting in that the wing is ply-covered 
to take drag loads, and the DOX-Ty pe 
fuselage is constructed in four sections 
so as to reduce the complications of jig 
ging Each ot the four sections carries 
its own half-longeron, which are glued 
together to become laminated wholes 
The price of the machine has not ye 
been finally fixed, but is likely to be in 
the region of the figur Soo) whicl 
already been given 


It may be remembered that t 
original Wicko was fitted with a con- 





verted Ford V8 engine and =the 
chine, when so powered, flew quite well 
though with a somewhat reduced loa 
Any other machine which ma e » 
duced with this engine will have a speci 
ally large span. 

SPECIFICATION: Shai o1ft 6m 
lengti 23/1 RIn., ui-uf { 
2,000 /l eight empiy, 1,255 ll i 
miu peed 140 Ip ( 

122 m.p./ andi t mf 
vange, 500 Nl les Vaker / i ney 
Aircraft Co., Ltd., Southampt ! 
Eastleigh, Nr. Southam} 
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HE private pilot of to-day is nor- 

mally fastidious; and quite 

rightly so. There are, of 

course, the spartans and stoics 
enthusiasts in the strictest sense) who 
revel in the whistle of wind in the 
wires, who love to feel the breeze 
tugging at their khair and whipping 
their rugged cheeks into a flushed 
splendour. But then there are 
motorists who run bellowing monsters 
of yesteryear in pursuit of what they 
are convinced is real motoring. 

Our modern pilot of rational tastes 
makes a point of keeping track of all 
developments which might make his 
aeroplane safer, more efficient or more 
comfortable He is well served; a host 
of manufacturers offer alluring gadgets 


Instrumentation 


The instrument people are particularly 
thoughtful. Smiths and Short and Mason 
have the most extensive ranges ; Smiths 
are responsible for the far-famed Husun 
compasses and instruments (they also 
market the Mechanism gyro instru- 
ments) and S. and M., apart from their 
own comprehensive series, handle the 
Brown turn and bank indicator. The 
Korrect Depth Gauge Co. market the 
Pu'lin turn indicator, and Ferranti have 
anew A.S.1. When in town it is often 
profitable to drop in at the Airco place in 
ot James Ss Square these people get 
hold of some of the most up-to-date 
material. Rollason Aircraft Services are 
always pleased to extol the virtues of 
Askania instruments. 

The more desirable instruments in 
vogue on luxury machines include the 
sensitive altimeter, the Kollsman variety 
of which is available from Kelvin, Bot- 
tomley and Baird. This welcome little 
dial often keeps company with the 
Sperry horizon and directional gyro, or 
with a Reid and Sigrist Gyorizon. 

Henry Browne and Son are compass 
specialists. Their ever-fashionable pro- 


lucts are known as Sestrels 





THE COMPLEAT 
PRIVATE PILOT 


Some Thoughts on Accessories that 
Make for Efficiency and Comfort 


FLIGHT. 


P. B. Deviator, Ltd., pander to th« 
lethargic with their lightweight auto- 
matic pilot. The ‘‘robots’’ by Sperry 
and Smith are chiefly applicable to 
large machines. 

Such devices as the Simmonds-Goudim«e 
course and distance calculator and height 
and air-speed computors, apart from 
being very helpful in the air, assist in 
producing that “‘‘ professional’ aura 
which goes over so well. 

The intricacies associated with night 
flying gear are the very life-blood of 
such people as Rotax (lights), Y.S.C 
Ltd. (flares), Webley and Scott (Very 
pistols, which look like model mortars 
on a Service revolver frame), F. J]. A. 


Cameron, and Mechanism, Ltd. (more 
lights). Other specialists in electrical 
details are Brown Brothers (Aircraft), 
D. H. Bonnella and Son and W. T. 


Henley’s Telegraph Co 

Local popularity is enhanced by a 
Burgess or Vokes silencer. 

Consultation with Gieves, Ltd., Moss 
Bros., D. Lewis, Burberrys or S. Lewis 
will ensure sartorial perfection. E. B 
Meyrowitz have made a special study of 


goggles; the fruits of their research 
are embodied in their coveted Luxor 
models 

The belts made by the R.F.D. Co 


and Rumbold ensure a firm seat under 
the most trying conditions li the 
cushion is by David Moseley or Rum 
bold, the seat will be comfortable as well 
as firm. Comfort, in another sense, is 
provided by an Irvin or G.Q. seat-pack 
parachute. 

Flotation gear by the R.F.D. or 
Walter Kidde people is handy to have 
around in case ot an enforced 
‘ ditching.’ 

For wet afternoons and winter even- 
ings instructive companionship is offered 
by books from Airco, Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons or McGraw-Hill. A model by 
the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Co., in- 
cidentally, will give the desired touch to 
the library—and if it has been hard-won 
in a landing competition or other such 
club diversion, so much the better 











WHERE 
PHEM 


TO FIND 


The firms mentioned on this page are 
at the following addresses 


Airco, Ltd., 3, St. James's Square, Lon 
don, S.W.1, 

Brown Brothers (Aircraft), Ltd., Great 
Eastern Street, London, E.C.2 

Henry Browne and Son, Station Works, 
Barking. 


Burberrys, Ltd., Haymarket, 8.W.1. 


Burgess Products Co., Ltd., Barwe 
Leicester. 
D. H Bonnella and Son, Ltd., 46-8, 


Osnaburga Street 
don, N.W.1 

P. B. Deviator, Ltd., 42a, 
Road, ¢ reydon., 

F. J. A. Cameron, 2, John Street, W.1, 

Ferranti, Ltd., Hollinwood, Lanes 

G.Q. Parachute Co., Lid., Stoke Road, 
Guildiord. 

Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Co., Ltd., 
112, Regent Street, London, W.1 

Gieves, Ltd., 21, Old Bond Street, W.1 

W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Co., 
Ltd., Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.) 

Irving Air Chute of Great Britain, Ltd., 
Icknield Way, Lethworth, Herts 

Kelvin, Bottomley and Baird, Winchester 
Road, Basingstoke. 

The Walter Kidde Co., Ltd,. Lux Works, 
Belvue Road, Northolt, Middlesex 


kusten Road, Lan 


Sydenham 


The Korrect Depth Gauge Co., Ltd., Par 
liament Mansions, Victoria Street 
London, 8.W.1. 

D. Lewis, Ltd., 124, Great Portland 


Street, London, W.1 


S. Lewis's, 27, Carburton Street, London, 
W.l 
Mechanism, Ltd., 6a, George Street 


Croydon, Surrey. 

E. Meyrowitz, Ltd., la, Old Bond Street 
London, W.1 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ltd., Ald 
wych House, London, W.C.2 

David Moseley and Sons. Ltd Chapel 
Field Works, Ardwick, Manchester. 

Moss Bros. and Co., Ltd., Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2 

Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., Park 
Street, Kingsway, Londqn, W.t 

teid and Sigrist, Ltd., Shannon Corne 
New Malden, Surrey 

R.F.D. Co., Lid., Stoke Road, Guildford 
Surrey 


Rollason Aireraft Services, <Airp« 
London, Croydon, 

Rotax, Ltd., Willesden Jun I 
N.W.10 


L. A. Rumbold and Co., Ltd., Kingsg 
Place, Kilburn, N.W 4 


Short and Mason, Ltd., Macdonald Road 
London, E.17 

Simmonds \erocessorie Ltd Gr 
West Road, Brentford, I ‘ 

Smiths’ Aircraft Instrument Ltd 
Cricklewood Works, London, N.W 

Sperry Gyroscope Co., Great West Road 


Brentford, Middlesex 

Vokes, Ltd., 95-105 Lower Richm« 
Road, Putney, London 

Webley and Scott, Weaman Street, B 
mingham 

PSC Ltd 18, Thavies 1 Hol 
Cireus, London, E.C.1 






“ Flight” photograph. 


REGAL POISE : The prototype Monarch, Mr. F. G. Mile s new offering to the private owner. One of its big selling points is 
likely to be the “ glide control,’’ the precise nature of which is still something of a secret. 
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VARIETY among the IMPORTATIONS 


Foreign Types Available 
on the British Market 


BEECHCRAFT 


T is customary to think of all American 
machines for the private owner, and 
of the Beechcraft in particular, as being 
highly powered. This backward-stag- 
gered high-efficiency biplane is, of course, 
available with a number of units and in 
four different forms. The most power- 
ful version has a 600 h.p. Wasp Junior, 
but at the other end of the scale it is 
possible to obtain it with the 225 h.p. 
and 285 h.p. Jacobs. The second of 
these types, known as the E.17 B., 
probably provides the best compromise 
between the typical British light aero- 
plane and the more powerful American 
types. This machine carries four per- 
sons and their luggage at a cruising speed 
of nearly 180 m.p.h. at 7,000ft. over 600 
miles non-stop (or five persons and lug- 
gage over 275 miles), and its standard 
equipment includes a starter and a 
generator. The mileage figures given are 
** safe,’’ since a 45-minute reserve of fuel 
is allowed. Seaplane and amphibian ver- 
sions both of the Beechcraft biplane and 
model 18 twin Beech are available. 
SPECIFICATION: Span, 32ft.; length, 
26ft.; all-up weight, 3,350 1b.; weight 
empty, 2,080 Ib.; cruising speed, 177 
m.p.h.; landing speed, 45 m.p.h.; initial 


vate of climb, 1,200ft./min.; price, 
£2,870. Distributors: Surrey Flying 


Services, Ltd., Airport of London, Croy- 
don, Surrey. 


CESSNA 


\ HEN the first Cessna monoplane 

arrived in this country it sur- 
prised a number of people by its perform- 
ance on the comparatively low power 
of its Warner Super Scarab. The new 
Airmaster model retains this perform- 
ance, but has been improved in a num- 
ber of important details. The payload, 
for instance, has been raised quite use- 
fully, the undercarriage is wider, and the 
new flap gear, which consists simply of 
a single surface hinged on the underside 
of the fuselage to provide a plain air- 
brake, gives the pilot positive glide con- 
trol without change-of-lift effects The 
cabin has, in effect, been made more 
roomy ‘and has lost its slightly claustro- 
phobic atmosphere Like the Beechcraft 
the Cessna is available in seaplane form. 

SPECIFICATION: Span, 34ft. 2in.; 
length, 24ft. 8in.; all-up weight, 2,350 
lb.; weight empty, 1,270 lb.; maximum 
speed, 162 m.p.h.; cruising speed, 143 
m.p.h.; landing speed, 49 m.p.h.; initial 
vate of climb, 1,o000ft./min.; cruising 
vange, 525 miles. Distributors: Surrey 
Flying Services, Airport of London, Croy- 
don, Surrey. 


MESSERSCHMITT 


ag we seco really outstanding in 
luxury private owner aeroplanes is 
the Messerschmitt Taifun, which is a 
four-seater machine from the well-known 
German B.F.W. factory With the help 
of slots and wide-area contour-changing 
flaps the speed range is an unusually 
large one, and the all-metal stressed-skin 
structure is of a tidiness likely to appeal 
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Four visitors 
the States 


the enthusiast 
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hig 


retractable 


seated in pairs 
tremely wide doors which, when opened, 
leave the whole 
obstruction. 
Argus 


weight empty, 
189 m.p.h.; 
m.p.h.; landing speed, 53 m.p./ 


620 miles. Distribut 


speed, 
Falcon Works, 
Middlesex 
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from top to bottom) : Stinsons, the Cessna, a Taylorcraft 
The pictures emphasise the 
American predilection for high wings and spatted cantilever undercarriages. 


rh The undercarriage 
light aeroplane (in the 
words) is the Piper 


high-wing two-st 
inverted V-eight line with a 4o h.p. Contin 
the moment the projected Gipsy Six-en- 
gined version is not available 

SPECIFICATION : 


27ft.; all-up weight, 


A.S.10 C. 
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for school work in this country 

SPECIFICATION : 
length, 22ft. 51n.; 
weight empty, 563 Ib.; 
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muin.; 
TOs. 


range, 210 mules, 
Distributor: A. J. 
Walter, 37, Lancaster Close, St. Peters- 
burgh Place, London, W.2. 


PORTERFIELD 


ALLING between the recently popu- 

lar ultra-light machines and the type 
of American private-owner “‘ship”’ for 
which the U.S. had previously been re- 
nowned, the Porterfield 35 1s conven- 
tional and simple in layout. It is a 
srat-braced high-wing cabin monoplane 


climb, 45078 
rice, 4452 


with tandem seating arrangements. The 
normal power unit is the 70 h.p. Le 
Blond, but the Warner Scarab can be 


fitted, giving it a slightly improved per- 
formance The figures below are for the 
Le Blond-engined version 


SPECIFICATION: Span, 32ft.; length, 


2oft.; all-up weight, 1,310 lb.; weight 
empty, 813 1b.; maximum speed, 115 
wpa; cruising speed, 105 m™.p.h.; 
landing speed, 40 m.p.h.; initial rate of 
climb, 600 ft./min.; range, 360 miles; 
price, {688 with lighting equipment. 
Distributors Surrey Flying Services, 
jirport of London, Croydon, Surrey 


STINSON 


UTSIDE America it is probable that 
the Stinson Reliant is the most 
popular of that country’s private-owner 
types, and some eight or ten have been 
sold in this country alone. These figures 


7 > a M : ? 
landing speed, 30 m.p.h.; initial rate of 


FLIGHT. 


may 


not appear high, but the machine 
is a comparatively expensive one, though 
it provides comfort and performance in 


full measure for its price. It is a 
luxuriously appointed four-seater strut- 
braced high-wing all-metal monoplane 
which may be obtained with a wide range 
of power units for different purposes and 


performances. In its more recent ver- 
sions it has been fitted with a v.p. or 
c.s. airscrew and very effective flaps 
The figures below are for the Reliant 


fitted with the 245 h.p. Lycoming engine 
and Lycoming Smith v.p 
Another model with a 225 h.p. Lycoming 
and fixed-pitch airscrew can be obtained 
in this country for {£2,180 

SPECIFICATION : Span, 
length, 27ft. 11in.; all-up weight, 3,750 
lb.; weight empty, 2,530 Ib.; cruising 


airscrews. 


gift 1OU.; 


speed, 143 m.p.h.; landing speed, 55 
m.p.h.; intial vate of climb, 800ft./ min 
range, 400 miles ; price, £2,675. Distr 
butors: Brian Allen Aviation, Ltd., Air 


port of London, Croydon, Surrey 


TAYLORCRAFT 


"THE idea behind the manufacture of 

the Taylorcraft has been to provide 
as much luxury as possible in a really 
light machine selling for a modest price 
Like the majority of American light- 
weights it is a strut-braced high-wing 
monoplane in which the occupants are 
seated side by side, and the big-machine- 
in-miniature appearance is accentuated 
by the provision of wheel aileron control 


NR 
~ 
A 


The engine is a 40 h.p. Continental fla 
lour. 


SPECIFICATION Span, Z0}f., length, 
22jt.; all-up weight, 1,050 lb.; weight 
empty, 586 Ilb.; maximum speed, 91 
m.p.h.; cruising speed, 80 m.p.h.; land 
ing speed, 35 m.p.h.; inilial rate of 
climb, 390ft./min.; range, 230 miles 
price, £465 Distributors: Prentice Air 
Services, Ipswich Airport, Suffolk 

V.E.F. 
] URING last season a little Latvian 
monoplane came over here and put 






+ 


is 


up a very good show in one or two com- 


petitions 


design and finish made its performanc 


with only 90 h.p. from a Cirrus Minor 
engine rather less extraordinary The 
V.E.I J.12 is now being sold in thi 


country and examples will be 


available 


Certainly itsexceptionally clean 


as soon as certain necessary but munor 
modifications have been carried out for 
compliance with British regulations. It 
is a low-wing cantilever monoplane with 
a transparent top over the two cock 
pits rhe flaps are of the contour 
changing variety and the ailerons are 
slotted 
SPECIFICATION Span, 30ft. 6i 

length, 23ft qin.; all up weight, 1,584 


lb.; weight empty, 1,010 1b.; maximun 


speed, 149 m.p.h.; cruising speed, 128 
WI p h landing speed, 47 Pp h ran ge 
450 miles Distributor Rollason A 
crait Services, lirport of London, Cr y- 


don, Survey 


CLOUSTON’S FINE FLIGHT 


FTER an _ unsuccessful 
attempt last month 
which ended in Tur- 
key, with the machine 

slightly damaged, F./O. 
Arthur Clouston and Mr. 
Victor Ricketts left Graves- 
end at 8.17 p.m. on Tues- 
day, March 15, and landed 
at 4.57 a.m. G.M.T. at Blen- 
New 


heim, Zealand, on 
Sunday. 
Their time, which is an 


England-New Zealand re 
cord, was 4 days 8 hr. 7 min. 


Cleuston and Ricketts 
were unfortunate in not 
beating the Darwin record 


set up by Scott and Black in 
1934 On the same De Havil 
land Comet (The engines 
hai been changed). 
time was 7 hr. 38 min. 
over this record—52 hr. 30 
mn. Though the two per- 
lormances are not strictly 
comparable, it is interesting 
to recall that Miss Jean Batten’s solo 


‘ SINCE 
Their 


flight, in a Vega Gull, was made in 
It days r hr. 25 min. 


After leaving Basra on Wednesday 
at 4.42 p.m., they flew via Karachi, 
Allahabad and Calcutta: making for 
singapore. However, owing to bad 
weather and shortage of fuel, a land- 
ig was made at Penang at 3.5 p.m. 
on Thursday, and Singapore was not 
Teached until 7-45 p.m. From there 
to Darwin the weather was very bad. 

Clouston ind Ricketts took off 
p.m. and 


irom Darwin at 6 


G.M.T. 


Clouston and Ricketts in the famous Comet 


uneventfully reached Sydney prior to 
the Tasman Sea Crossing 
At 9.30 p.m. G.M.T. on Saturday, 


they took off again and_ reached 
Blenheim in 7 hr. 10 min. arriving 


at 4.36 local time with a large crowd 
to welcome them. It is interesting 
to compare their 7 hr. 10 min. with 
the 9 hr. 15 min. recently taken for 
the same crossing by the Short Em- 
pire Boat Centaurus. The Comet was 
up again at 10.2 a.m. G.M.T 
Monday, ou its way back to London. 

The Comet’s equipment included: 


on 


Instruments by Sperry, Smiths, Short and 
Mason, Reid and Sigrist, and Record Electrica] 
Company Instrument panel by Essex Aero, 
Lid. Controls by M_.R.C Ltd. Switches, light 
ing, ete., by Rotax. Landing light by Harley. 
Accumulator by Dagenite Aircraft Com 
ponents’ undercarriage. Tyres and wheels by 
Dunlop. Brakes by Bendix Stee] tubing by 
Accles and Pollock. Timber by the London 


Plywood and Timber Company. Aluminium 'y 


the British Aluminium Corporation Elektron 
by F. A. Hughes. Exhaust manifold material 
hy Wiggin and Company. Finish by Cellon. 
Safety glass by Triplex and Splintex. Flexible 
enclosure by Rhodoid. Parachutes by Irvin 
Moseley air bags. Gipsy-Six Series Il engine 
with D.H. v.p. airscrews. Superflexit oil piping. 


Sparking plugs by K.L.G. Magnetos by Euston 
Ignition Company. Oi! by Wakefield. Fuel by 
Stanavo Preparation of machine hy Essex 


Aero, Ltd 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


for the 


addresses of 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible v1eu's 
7 he 


the writers, not necessarily for publication, must in all ¢ 


expressed by correspondents. names and 


1Sé 


accompany letters 


BROADSIDE FIRE 


AM Mr. Manning and Tactician for their 


obliged to 
replies last week to my queries on the Cazaux effect. I 
would be grateful if Mr. Manning would elaborate his suggestions 


in regard to the Magnus effect I that in the absence 
of data at supersonic velocities no qualitative estimate is pos- 
sible, but [ should be glad if Mr. Manning would indicate 
qualitatively his ideas of the Magnus effect on the whole trajec- 
tory trom gunner to target 

Your correspondent, Tactician,’’ is hardly justified is 
assuming that I forgotten that there are other 
letermining the accuracy of broadside fire It may be interest- 
ing to return to these at some future date, but, at the moment 
they are not the subject of my query, which was related to 
the so-called ‘‘ effet de Cazaux,’’ and I must decline to follow 
another scent, however powerful the red herring I not 
yet had an opportunity of looking up the references in Les 
Ailes, but I shall do so at an early date in 
an answer to my questions 

I appreciate, perhaps for reasons additional to those in the 


agree 


have factors 


have 


hope of finding 


cii¢ 


mind of your correspondent, the difficulty of answering my 
questions, but some answers are necessary to establish the fact 


that a mysterious special phenomenon was actually observed 
it Cazaux and if so, what nature It would help 


to throw some light on the matter if Tactician 


was 1ts 
would 


suggest probable answers to my questions, and I think that 
ihis should not be too difficult. Joun D. Nortu 
Oldbury, Bridgnorth 
STARTING YOUNG 

M® I. S. Philcox’s letter [March 10] represents, I think 

the view of thousands of the younger generation who 
desire to do more than fly round an aerodrome with an in 
structor. Yet there is also the medical point of view to be 
considered. Can a young boy—or an ageing business man, for 
that matter—stand up to the nervous strain of flying so-called 
‘‘light’’ aeroplanes, which nowadays do anything up to 150 
m.p.h.? Should an immature youth be given absolute con- 


trol over 130 h.p. which, if badly used, can become a missile 


of destruction ? 


I do not think so; but to satisfy legitimate demands, why 
not licence really “‘ light aeroplanes for the use of both 
young and old, and issue a special restricted licence for that 
class, not for flying ‘‘ all types’”’ 

1 suggest that something light and inexpensive, such as 
the Drone, should be possessed by most clubs and schools for 


A. McKei 


licence at 


this purpose. 


Southsea ute 


17.) 


INTERNAL AIRLINE COMPETITION 


AS recorded in your columns, Railway Air Services have 
started South Coast operations this year two months earlier 
the 
serv ice 


heels 
from 
Bristol and 


I ollowing closely upon 
Air Ferries of a 
Wight, Bournemouth 


than on 
of the announc 
London to Brignton, Isle of 
Cardiff, one cannot refrain from the suspicion that the motive 
is competitive, particularly as the Ryde-Bournemouth section 
route as far as Railway Air Services are concerned 

a great deal nowadays about lack of international 


previous occasions 


‘ment by Channel 


Is a new 


One hears 


co-operation (let me be quite fair not to any great extent in 
the field of commercial aviation); cannot we at least have 
internal co-operation in this country [There is not, as vet, 
sufficient air traffic within the confines of the British Isles 
to support competitive services of this nature; the rapid rise 
and fall of so many operating companies during the past few 
years amply supports this contention. 

Good news in this respect is the announcement made some 


months ago of co-operation between Railway Air Services and 
certain cther companies in the. North of England and Scotland 
The formation of Isle of Man Air combination of 
Railway Air Services and Blackpool and West Coast Air Ser- 
vices, an associate of Channel Air Ferries) has given that area 
a winter schedule much superior to the one of 1936-7 by elimi- 
nating wasteful competitive duplication and spreading the 
May not see similar co-operation 
which can’only be to the benefit of 
creating new through facilities and 
spaced services. At the present moment it looks 


oervices a 


we 


journeys over the day 

between other companiés 
the travelling public by 
more evenly 
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almost every part of the 
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ARCTIC AVRO: Belonging to the Royal Canadian Ai 
Force, this Avro 626 with Armstrong Siddeley Cheetah ¥ 
engine is one of a first batch which have been mainly built ig 
this country and then finished off in Armstrong's Ottawa 
depot. A further order for 626s, complete with skis, cockpit 
enclosure and louvred nose cowl is being executed. 


though this summer may se¢ 


a repetition in the Southamp 


n, Portsmouth, Isle of Wight area of the confusion which 
short time ago existed in the Isle of Man district, confusion 
1ich must inevitably increase the dangers of commercial air 
ansport 

rhe services at present operating form a basis on whicha 


ged between 
essary time 
rned take a 


yuld be arrar 
sritish Isles, given the ne 


ble co-ordination Will not the companies concs 


big step forward this summer, particularly in the South of 
England, to their mutual benefit and that of their passengers 
Harpenden. James M. Jounson 


SPECTATORS, CAMERAS AND CLUBS 


wo r enjoying the hospitality of the gliding club at 
Great Hucklow, on Sunday, March 6, my s iS SU 














jected to abuse and threatened with assault (pre 
one of the officials of the club) for using a camer indet 
I am convinced that he would have been assaulte ad I1 
arrived on the scene in time to intervene As 
son and I had to run the gauntlet of three different groups 
individuals, all of whom were, I suppose, club officers 
give an undertaking not to make use of the film, befor 
were allowed to depart, and when eventually we had left t 
gliding field it felt quite good to be back in Engl g 
as it were 

Neither my son nor I saw any notice isplaye 
the free use of cameras, and one would har ex t 
counter such prohibition in any event, as most | 
upon gliding as a sport purely and simply. I do t 
should exhibit notices setting out any rules and regul 
which they wish the public to observe, and it might be a g 
thing also if the officials were provi led with a idg 
their authority, as not one of the individu 
viewed my son and me had anything to show t rig 
tackle us in the way they did 

Shetfiel LD) 5 

We have invited the con ts of Mr. (¢ \ 
secretary of the Derbyshire and Lancashire Gliding Clu His 
reply appears below Ep 

From information received I understand t Pa 
day in question there was a minor but specta cra 
Great Hucklow, and in accordance with the usual practice 
such occasions a request was made that photog S show 
not be taken This request was cbserved by almost all thos 
present, but some person attempted a surreptitiou tograf 
was seen and asked to leave the ground, whi 
some remonstration. 

In view of the significance of ‘‘ Daedalus’ m 
imagine there is some connection between this in . 
subject-matter of his letter, although it would seem he 3s! 
need of some enlightenment as to the rights, if spe 


tators who 


without invitation enter the ground rivate 


members club. 

‘‘ The question of the prohibition of any form tography 
does not, of course, arise and the club are plea to give 
facilities for this at all times except in such instances ® 
above 
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ET it be made perfectly clear, once 
| and for all, that no claims what- 
ever are made for gliding as a 
means of transport, as a substitute 


In order to get our sense of propor 
tion right, consider the three existing 
world’s records in gliding :— 

Duration.—Germany holds the record for this at 41 
hours. A remarkable achievement, no doubt, but (like 
pole-squatting) the least impressive of the various records 
that man has set himself. 

Distance.—A Russian pilot set off from Moscow and 
landed just under or just over 400 miles away. 

Height.—A German pilot rose 21,000ft. Above the height 
at which he started true motorless flying. 

So gliding is growing up, and the 13 hours, 105 miles 
and 8,300ft. that are the British records do not by any 
means exhaust the possibilities of the sport. There are 
still plenty of records for you to break. 

But, says somebody, gliding means such a lot of waiting 
about, and, anyway, you can only do it when the wind is 
in the right direction. 

The first statement is as true of gliding as it is true of 
other sports. The second is getting less true every month 

For instance, the Derbyshire and Lancashire Club has 
slopes over which soaring is possible in any wind direction. 
The London Club has been having aero-towing parties 
either at Dunstable or at some convenient aerodrome) 
fairly regularly throughout the last six months. And at 
least one big aeroplane club near London is going to have 









4 towing-hook put on one or more of its school machines. 
Once aero-towing becomes as common in this country as 
tis in Germany there will be as little (or as much) waiting 
on the weather as there is in any light aeroplane club. 


A privately owned Kirby Kite sailplane at the London Gliding Club’s site at Dunstable. 
out tips, and oval fuselage. 


The How, When and Where of a Fascinating Sport 
By BELLEROPHON 


‘THOSE who glide are sometimes 
heard to maintain that gliding 


GLIDING 





Note the gull wing, tapered and washed- 


eienieale But, as a matter of fact, there are 
two other simple, inexpensive and 
widely used methods of launching 


available which are good second-bests 


for purposeful power-flying, or as a com- sp dint. ceadl alll Unateaitint to aero-towing. These are wine h 
mercially promising business. Gliding is . nae gt launching and car-launching. The first 
as much a pure sport as dinghy-sailing become — the sporting side of demands a car converted to drive a 
—and the fact that dinghy-sailing is aviation. A review of the present drum on which is wound anything 
not only good fun but also good train position of the Gliding Clubs is up to 4,o0oft. of steel cable This 
ing for naval officers makes it not less therefore appropriate in_ this cable is paid out across the flying 
of a sport, but a much better sport Private Flying number of : ground and the free end attached with 
All of which is equally true of gliding “ Flight” : a link to a quick-release hook in thr 


nose of the sailplane. 

The slack of the cable is gently taken 
up, the winch engine is then acceler 
ated and the pilot of the sailplane—by pulling back on the 
stick while the cable is being wound in—can reach (on 2 
4,000ft. cable) at least 1,200ft. before casting-off the cable 
and starting a thermal-hunt. And from 1,200ft. a good 

tiilplane has about eight minutes in which to connect 
with an up-current. 

A very considerable amount of flying time and a number 
of cross-country flights have started from such a winch 
launch. In fact, they’ve started much lower than 1,200ft.- 
[ have found a thermal myself at only 2ooft., after a launch 
with an inefficient winch and a very short cable. And 
winch-launching is now commonplace in all the big clubs 

The other method—car-launching—demands even less 
apparatus but rather more room. This is how the gliding 
section of the Norfolk and Norwich Aero Club do it. They 
own a V8 Ford (with a quick-release hook attached to its 
rear bumper) and about 1,200ft. of cable. The car starts 
from the centre of Mousehold aerodrome, with the 
plane at the end of the cable. As the car accelerates the 
sailplane becomes air-borne, and can be climbed as steeply 
as the pilot desires. By the time the car gets near the 
far hedge of the aerodrome the sailplane can be about gooft 
up—ample height from which to tour the likely thermal 
producing spots 

As a matter of fact, the time-honoured “‘ bungy-launch 
is now only used in most clubs for training flights and the 
very early stages of soaring. It is the cheapest, the sim 


sail 
























plest and the most tool-proof method, but, of course, soar- 
ing is not possible from a bungy-launch without a hill and 
a wind blowing up it. Which brings up the now classic 
story: ‘‘ You say he landed 40 miles away?’’ ‘‘ Yes.” 
‘* And he was launched by a catapult? ’’ ‘* Yes.’’ ‘‘ Gosh, 
what a catapult! ”’ 

What sort of machines are available for club members? 
Well, types are now getting fairly well standardised 
throughout the major clubs. 

The starting point is always some form of the contri- 
vance known as a “‘ primary ’’—a structure that has poirits 
in common with a five-barred gate. It is heavy, crude, 
most unresponsive to its controls, and very strong. To an 
ab initio pilot it is the perfect form of introduction to solo 
flying (dual instruction has never yet been a complete suc- 
cess in ab initio gliding training). To the power pilot ‘ 
is a rather frightening introduction to the very strange 
feeling of catapult launches, motorless flying and tail-up 
landings (three-pointers are barred because our under 
carriages don’t stick out on stalks). 

The skid is quite unsprung, and thus every unskilful 
landing is its own corporal punishment. Proficiency ia 
primaries is soon gained—and power pilots would be sur 
prised to learn how much proficiency can be gained in the 
handling of these winged towel-rails. Then the first flights 
from the hill-top (at Dunstable) or by gentle winch-launch 
(as at Sutton Bank, etc.) are made in similar machines, 
and later in an improved form fitted with a nacelle. At 
this stage the pilot takes his C licence by remaining above 
the height at which he startec for at least five minutes 
He will have got his A and B already—the A for a straight 
glide of 30 seconds, the B for two flights of 45 seconds and 
one of a minute, with an S-turn included, all to end with 
a normal landing. 


The True Sailplane 


From the moment he gets his C the pilot advances by 
fairly rapid stages to the true sailplane—via such second- 
ary training machines as the Kirby Kadet and the Falcon 

Most clubs run to the Grunau Baby as their standard 
sailplane. This is a very pleasant machine of 43ft. span, 
easy to fly, without vices, and with a reasonably good per 
formance. 

Some clubs have the Kirby Kite—a development of the 
Grunau, with 4ft. more span, a gull wing, an oval fuselage 
and a definitely better performance. Beyond this point 
ideas vary. 

The London Club has just imported from Germany a 
Rhonbussard—a 5oft. cantilever machine of pretty high 
performance, but, naturally, not quite so simple to put 
down in a small field as a Grunau. Other clubs believe 
that the more advanced sailplanes are more than they can 
cope with, and should be reserved for private ownership. 
And what is available to the private owner? At the 








moment, beyond the machines already named, very few 
high-performance English machines, but a good selection 
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A Grunau Baby 
Sailplane climb. 
ing Steeply with 
the aid of the 
London Club's 
winch. The 
wind is too far 
north for Slope. 
Soaring, but the 
Clouds are 
evidence of 
Plenty of 
thermal) lift 


of German ones—the Rhonadler, the Condor, the Minimoa, 
the Rhonsperber. There is, or soon will be, one of each 
in this country. Slingsby, of Kirbymoorside, is just about 
ready with a new high-performance machine—something 
of a cross between his Kirby Kite and the King Kite, 
which was flown at the International Meeting at the Was 
serkuppe last year. | 

Apart from these types now in production, there are, of 
course, a number of second-hand machines which some. 
times come on the market. At the moment, for instance, 
Wills is offering the famous Hjordis—holder of the British 
distance record, and easily the highest performance 
machine yet designed and made in this country, but not 
quite so simple to fly as some of them. And there are 4 
nuiaber of British Scuds and Wrens and Cambridges— 
medium rather than full high-performance machines— 
which occasionally change hands. 


Syndicate Ownership 

Generally speaking, machines are owned by syndicates 
rather than individuals (again, like a number of racing 
yachts). For the ownership of a machine also involves 
the ownership of a trailer and a car fitted with a tow-bar 
and, most important of all, a friend or a wife to drive out 
periodically to the East Coast to retrieve the cross-countn 
machine. Let us here pay resounding tribute to the al 
time high of gliding wives—Mrs. Wills, who put in 70 
miles of trailer towing during the ten days of the last 
British competitions 

Well, that is a bare outline of the organisation of gliding 
in this country Do not forget that gliding is nothing but 
a sport—a magnificent sport. the finest sport yet invented 
Therefore, it has all the disadvantages of a sport. At 
times it calls for hard physical labour. At times for 4 
certain amount of hanging about (though no more than 2 
the typical light ’plane club). At times for the disappoint: 
ment of a 30-mile drive only to. see a fellow-member crac 
up the machine you were going to fly. 

But it has so many advantages that these little troubles 
only scare off the half-hearted and leave the clubs founded 
on the most secure of all bases—sheer enthusiasm. 

Either you enjoy spending a day talking incomprehensibl 
shop for the sake of an hour’s unimaginable fun flyin 
in unearthly silence in the most intimate contact with th 
air—or you don’t We can give you all kinds of mechami 
cal equipment to lessen the waiting about and the har 
work—winches, towing cars, aeroplanes with hooks 0 
them, drums full of steel cables and so on. __ But in th 
end we glide for one reason only—because we enjoy glid 
ing, and particularly the tantalising uncertainties of gliding 
the rewards of which are out of all proportion to its dith 
culties 

* * o 

There are some forty gliding clubs in the British Isles 
and a list of addresses will be found in the guide ‘‘ Whe 
you may Learn to Fly,’’ elsewhere in this issue 
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“Fair- minded Treat- 
ment ... No Inferiority 
Complexes 
Upon Us” : Flying- 
club Activities— 


Foisted vii 





—from the 


OMAN PILOT'S 


ANCLE 


N Germany they run even a harmless gliding club on 


| the strictest military lines. 


What a contrast to the 


complete lack of any sort of officialdom in our own 


flying clubs! 


you have at least had good value for your 
money. It is probably this merciful absence 
of anything approaching the awful, tenter- 
hook ‘‘ etiquette ’’ of the hunting-field or, 
indeed, any red tape whatsoever, that makes 
these flying clubs such good spots for pilots 
and land-lubbers alike. 

From a woman’s point of view one of the 
most agreeable aspects of private flying is 
that we are neither treated as infant prodi- 
gies for obtaining an ‘‘ A’ licence at all, 
nor described as tough-guys if we take it 
seriously and work for a ‘‘ B.’" We seem to 
take a bit longer to go solo, but what of it? 
If we taxi into a Fleet Air Arm fighter (as 
I did after two hours’ solo) we are not 
offensively dubbed ‘‘ woman drivers,’’ but 
tagged and given a chance to live it down; 
accepted as readily as our brothers as 
potentially good pilots. Probably we owe 


this very fair-minded treatment to the brilliant perform 
ances of the much-admired Mollison, Earhart and Batten, 
and the phenomena: alphabetical engineering achievements 
We certainly appreciate 


of the Misses Spicer and Gower. 


Even at Heston, busy with commercial 
traffic, no more is asked of the private pilot than a civil 
observation of Control when taking off, and while certain 
aerodromes levy a landing fee they do so almost apolo- 
getically, discussing the weather and making you feel that 


attack. 


simply 


Ee 


By the Hon. 
RUTH COKAYNE 


hours 


it and, having no inferiority complexes foisted upon us, 


enjoy our flying and club life as unself-consciously as any- 
At least we feel 
we are pulling our weight at the various club dances and 
functions, where ninety per cent. of the conversation is 
and the combination of dancing partnet 


one else, in spite of being in the minority. 


always ‘‘ shop ”’ 
and intelligent audience comparatively rare. 


Random recollections of all sorts of amusing 
It still seems 
dawn patrols,”’ 


affairs flit through the mind. 

horribly eariy in the year for “‘ 
but Brooklands will have to get to work 
quickly thinking out some really invincible 
Strategy of detence after their last year’s 
challenge by a formation attack (a curi- 
ously composite squadron made up of a 
handful of Tigers, some pace-making 
Moths, a Hornet and a Leopard on half- 
throttle, and a miscellaneous collection of 
Privately owned machines). The intention 
was to sacrifice the outside numbers which 
Were to escort the bulk of the flight safely 
through the danger zone, but it was not a 
wholesale success, in spite of the 
fact that the enemy had received no 
indication of the intended shape of 








by vouchers on the bar. 
about that? 
worthy club, who disapprove of strong liquor during flying 
They opened a fine new bar themselves shortly 
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The Northesk Cup, flown each year until 1936, was 
one of the few British competitions for women 


pilots. A group of competitors at Reading. 


Possibly the formation was not exactly knife-like 
in its precision, or, again, there may have been a defender 
immediately above or below the Brooklands Squadron who 
put his machine into a steep bank and read off 


from left to right. One might try an erratic 
and swerving attack in tandem couples, in 
the hope that defenders would mistake each 
pair for friend and foe in a dog fight and so 
let them both slip in to safety. 

Some people just love getting up early 
in the morning, so last year a couple of 
young women who thought discretion the 
better part of valour steered a _ beautiful 
compass course straight to Shoreham through 
a strangely congested sky, where they had 
their numbers taken by every single defend 
ing machine and were not even charged 
double tor breakfast! 

A variation of the theme was tried out 
at Brooklands in the form of an evening 
patrol, machines attacking between 6 and 
6.45 p-m. Eggs and bacon seemed rather 
out of place at this hour on a hot summer's 
day, so the usual free breakfast was replaced 
(I wonder what Redhill thought 
A very serious-minded and intensely air- 


afterwards, however, so I presume they all 
got home safely!) . The evening patrol 
coincided with a garden party given by Mr 








Mrs. F. G. Miles does 
design and stresswork for 
her husband’s 
aircraft. 




















































































































Miss M. Blake, an official of the 
Redhill Club. 


Arthur Wood, of Warner 
Brothers—a member of 
Brooklands and owner of the 
most ornamental Gipsy Moth 
with chromium-plated engine 
cowling. Pilots queued up 
for the privilege of giving 
free joy-rides to film stars 
and only tore them- 
selves away in time 
to reach their home 
aerodromes by sun- 
down. 

Arrival competi- 
tions are one of the 
greatest ‘‘ draws ”’ 
of*the summer meet- 
ings. The prospect 
of carrying home a 
prize of twenty-five or 
fifty pounds simply for 
making any sort of 
landing at the right 
moment will lead the 
nervous novice to 
attempt a first ‘‘ cross- 
country ’’ and crowd 
the aerodrome with 
every machine within 
range that can boast a 

of A. The three 
generous prizes offered 
by Cardifi at their meeting last summer probably accounted 
to some extent for the really enormous attendance at such 
a comparatively remote aerodrome. 

The Concours d’Elégance is essentially the private 
owner’s pigeon, and, not coming into that enviable category, 
I simply stand and gape with the crowd at the rows of 
immaculately ‘‘ spitted and polished ’’ machines and envy 
the proud but anxious owners. The system of handicapping 
on toial flying hours seems an excellent one, justly reward- 
ing maintenance rather than lavish expenditure. 

The International Air Rally at Lympne, held towards 
the end of the season, has always been the high-spot of 
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flying club entertain 
ments, lasting two 
days and attended 
by pilots from all 
over Europe. The 
display last year 
consisted of some ex- 
cellent aerobatics, 
including the most 
lightning flick rolls 
we had ever seen, 
some very pretty 
threesome evolutions 
of the tied-together 
variety by No. 111 
(F.) Squadron, a 
highly original pre- 
historic dragon cap- 
tured and aerodrome- 
trained by Lympne, 
and a_ beautifully 
finished and graceful 
exhibition of aero- 
batics by Mrs. 
Hutton-Rudolph. 
The Ratcliffe 
parties stand alone. “* Flight’ photograph 


They must strike a Though doing less strenuous flying 


tremendous’ blow nowadays, Miss Amy Johnson has 
against England’s an unforgetable record of fine 
reputation for inhos flights to her name. 


pitality, judging by 

the number of machines on Mr. Lindsay-Everard’s private 
aerodrome bearing strange continental registrations and the 
hubbub of mixed tongues in the marquee where pilots and 
passengers enjoy a tremendous lunch. No flying club ca 
afford to entertain on this lavish scale, but those of us who 
are fortunate enough to be numbered among the guests 
are heartily glad that somebody can, and will. 


Competition 

Women pilots have a trophy all of their own. The 
Northesk Cup, which, for some reason, has not been com- 
peted for since 1936, when it was won by Mrs. Fisher on 
a Gipsy Moth. The cup is awarded for general flying, 
finishing up with a “‘ forced landing ’’ on to the aerodrome 
from 2,oooft. Mrs. Fisher, who had only done ten hours 
solo at the time, tied for the first place with 


* Flight”’ photograph. Miss Rolly Moore, and played it off ona 


couple of spot landings. The competition 
was held at Reading, and it was one of the 
last meetings at the old clubhouse. As club 
houses went it hadn’t really very much to 
recommend it except the sheltered verandah 
from which one could take a leisurely view 
of the aerodrome while having tea, and when 
they proceeded to build an enormous new 
hangar plumb in front of it, it very wisely 
sank into the ground and tunnelled its way 
down to the other end of the aerodrome 
where it recently sprang up again triumph 
antly, much bigger and far better than ever 
If the Northesk Cup is held again this year 
I presume it will be at Bournemouth, whence 
it was carried by the victorious Mrs. Fisher 
I foresee that the number of entrants will 
be at least double what they were in 193 
as an enormous number of female ‘A 
licences have been issued since them, and 
quite a few ‘‘ Bs.”’ 

One recently acquired ‘‘ B”’ is well on her 
way to a Second-class Navigator's Certii 
cate. She is a constant source of regret 


4 


(Left) Mrs. Pearse (née Miss Dorothy Spicer) 
holds several ground engineer’s licences, and 
now has a technical post at the Air Ministry 
(Right) Miss Jean Batten has achieved 
world-wide fame by her record flights 
during the last few years. 
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her instructor, who declares that she could 
be his star pupil as a commercial pilot if only 
she wasn’t a girl. However, even she has a 
skeleton in her cupboard, her early flying 
experience included a forced landing on water- 
logged ground, accompanied by a most upsetting 
somersault. 

Flying depends all too much on the weather for 
its enjoyment and practicability. Not so the 
modern flying club, which is as good a place to 
shelter and grumble in as any, and better than 

If there isn’t ping-pong there are darts, or 

dice, or shove-halfpenny boards. Then, of 
course, there are lectures on meteorology and so 
forth, to which one is apt to give a miss in perfect 
flying weather, 

It is delightful, too, to be able to stand on the 
gound and argue with your instructor knowing The Misses Mabel and Sheila Glass, whose sporting and sportsmanlike 
that he cannot silence you with those awe- participation in races and other events, almost from the time they 
inspiring words, ‘‘ You've got her! ”’ took their ‘‘A’’ licences, has earned general admiration 
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Above, seen over the petrol 
pumps, is the sunny expanse 
of Lympne—part Air Ministry 
airport, part Service aero- 
drome, but primarily the home 
of the Cinque Ports Flying 
Club. On the right, reading 
downwards, are the Wiltshire 
School of Flying, High Post, 
near Salisbury; the lounge of 
the Portsmouth Aero Club; 
and the view from the club- 
house, opened last summer, 
of the Thanet Aero Club, 
Ramsgate. A review of 
Britain’s clubs appears in this 
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ERY few people have any idea of what a ground 

engineer’s work entails. Primarily, he is an in- 

spector on behalf of the Air Ministry. Secondarily, 
he is responsible to his employer for the running and 
maintenance of the machines in his care. 

In my own case this is how the two are combined. The 
flight staff consists of a ground engineer and two assistants. 
A fine flying day, and work commences about 8 a.m. 
Machines are wheeled out from their hangars and ranged in 

@a line. The G.E. then carries out a searching inspection 
on each, to an extent which would surprise anyone not 
conversant with such routine. Any small jobs on the 
‘snag sheet,”’ as it is called, are carried out immediately, 
and reinspected by the G.E. to ensure that the work has 
been done in a proper manner. 

The machines are then checked-up for petrol and oil, 
warmed-up, and run-up to check power output, oil pres- 
sure, and correct functioning of everything appertaining 
to the engine and installation; incidentally, this is the 
origin of those fascinating pictures of long lines of air- 
screws all idling together like a well-trained ballet. 

In Duplicate 

Daily certificates of safety for flight are signed in dupli- 
cate for every machine, one being placed in each; the 
flight staff report: ‘‘ Machines ready for test flight,’’ to the 
control office, and the instructors come out to put them 
through their ‘‘ daily dozen.’’ The ground engineer some- 
times accompanies an instructor on these flights, partly 
as a sort of joy ride, but mainly to check up on any flying 
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The Working Day 


of the GROUN 


An Article, by a Club Engineer, Which | 
with a Vague Idea That the G.E.’s Work 


By F. D. 


faults which may have been reported. The G.E. then 
leaves one of his assistants with a large pile of extra 
cushions, sets of dual controls marked for each machine, 
and a book in which are jotted comments on the way the 
machines are handled and flown and, if known, by whom 
they are flown. 

The times and bookings are handled by the control 
office, the G.E. staff being concerned only with the 
machines themselves; but how many pilots realise that, 
every time they “‘ foozle it,’’ notes are made? Sometimes 
the grin of the chap who starts your engine and sees that 
everything is ‘‘ just as you want it’’ hides the thought 
‘‘Aha! Now we shall see some pump-handling, and 
there’ll be a check on tail skid assembly afterwards.”’ In 
our own club we keep six and fly five machines, so that 
apart from machines being in the workshop section for 
C. of A. or complete overhaul, the ground engineer can 
leave one assistant outside, and, with the other helpers, 
carry out his engine or airframe schedules during the day 

A “25-hour” 

For to-day, let us say, a 25-hour sc hedule on a Gipsy 
II is on the book. Early work and inspections over, the 
engine’s oil changed, plugs and magnetos are cleaned 
adjusted and checked; carburettor is cleaned out, jets 
cleaned, and petrol flow taken; prop removed and in- 
spected ; tappets adjusted; all engine controls checked 
for free and correct movement and absence of wear; and 
the engine brought to standard tuning of the makers: 

How few people realise the hours of careful and pains- 
taking effort required to keep a school of machines in first- 
class condition and as nearly as possible identical in flying 
characteristics. It is very important to the novice pilot 








that everything should be according to book, because ii 
he has a different machine of the same make, he wants 
it to fly exactly like the other. He does not want to have 
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GINEER 


fuelling and Ends with Prop-swinging 


Essex Aero Club) 


to learn little differences between each, because that is 
not what he has paid for. Also, he is learning to base 
his judgment on what certain pointers indicate on certain 
dials—e.g., air speed and engine speed—and so these must 
be accurate to a hair, in spite of daily handling by novices 
and amateurs. 

Add to this the old club member of many flying hours 
and long experience who, after his usual cross-country or 
aerobatic practice at a nice, safe height, lands, gets out, 
and remarks, ‘‘ Thanks—she stills handles beautifully,’’ 
and one begins to realise the G.E. has his hands full. 

The private owner also looks to the G.E. for advice 
and help, and the advice must be correct. 

Club members often roll over in ones and twos to ask 
questions about both engines and airframes, which the 
G.E. must be able to answer clearly and lucidly. The 
control office too, sometimes arranges lectures to be given 
in various subjects of interest to pilots, and the club G.E. 
may be called on to give a talk on the engines, airframes 
and accessories under his care. Members thus come to 
look on their G.E. as a friend and a mine of information, 
now and then even asking him to diagnose troubles on 
their cars. 

The aerodrome manager usually puts a lot of responsi- 
bility into the hands of his G.E., over and above his own 
special work. If the G.E. is capable and willing, it is 
quite possible that the control office will agree to let him 
handle the whole of the hangar work, i.e., stores of petrol, 
oil, stocks of spares, equipment, etc., and all the other 
odd business, such as staff control. 

Even then, there are many other things which a club 
engineer must tackle, among them the vital responsibility 
of seeing that the emergency fire truck is always ready and 
fully equipped. He must see, too, that the aerodrome 
personnel know their duties in the fortunately rare event 
of accident. Safety precautions are obviously worth tak- 
ing efficiently, and, after all, who knows better than the 
G.E. how this kind of thing should be carried out? 

Official Visit 

In the afternoon, perhaps, there is a visit by a repre- 
sentative of the Air Registration Board, which has taken 
over certain functions of the A.I.D. The actual work 
of the G.E. is thus supervised by an authority of great 
power, and the standard of workmanship is kept to a stan- 
dard of high grade. All phases of his work are checked 
over and helpful suggestions are made where possible. 

One does come across a touch of humour at times. 
There was the chap who was doing circuits and landings 
in a Moth, and concentration on his landings was very 
marked. In his own words, immediately afterwards, this 
is what happend :— 

“T took off, made a circuit, judged my distance about 
right, throttled back, and held the glide. Then I realised, 
when nearly there, that I was undershooting badly. I 
opened up a bit. Nothing happened. Horrors! I pushed 
It wide open and still nothing happened—the engine just 
ticked over, and the machine was sailing swiftly in the 
direction of the hedge, when the instructor said, ‘O.K., 
I've got it’—and opened up the engine! Then I realised 
I had been ‘opening’ the tail trimmer. 7 

Another would-be pilot, after one or two lessons, swore 
the machine would only do 45 on the A.S.I. in straight and 
level flight, dive, or climb. On being asked to point out 





this queer instrument, he calmly indi- 
cated the oil pressure gauge and said, 
“There you are—but I suppose you 
can’t expect these little clocks to be 
absolutely dead right.” 

Pilots are often very interested in workshop practice 
On a day when the G.E. is teaching apprentices the use and 
application of precision instruments and gauges in engine 
overhauls, he may start with two apprentices, but by the 
time he has finished there may be eight or nine pilots as 
well, all asking questions together ; but it is very good for 
them and shows them something of the inside of the job 
and the care and attention to detail needed on a modern 
flying school. 

Flying for the day is nearly over, the reports of the flight 
attendant are read, anything extraordinary reported to the 
control office, and steps are taken to deal with anything 
which concerns the G.E. or his machines. Petrol and oil 
consumptions of the day are checked against flying times 
from the office, pumps are locked up, and on the O.K 
from the control office or chief in 
structor the machines are put 
away until to-morrow. 

In our day’s work there is 
nothing very exciting, but per- 
haps I shall not be accused of 
‘*shooting a line’’ if I go so far 
as to say that much of the sound- 
ness of British aviation depends 
on the ground engineer, whether 
his charge be a fleet of club air- 
craft or of Empire flying boats; 
and it is only by his fullest co- 
operation that the day will dawn 
when civil aviation will fly by 
itself. 
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RA apt 


HE expression ‘‘ private-owner 
type’ is so elastic in these days 
that multi-motor machines with 
an aggregate of up to 800 h.p. 
might well creep into reviews of 
‘light aircraft,’’ simply because one 
associates ‘‘light aircraft’’ with the 
private owner, and vice versa. 
In America in particular we find 
privately owned machines of the Lock- 
heed Electra class and, for competi 
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h.p. 


tion work, special designs with single 
motors of even 1,000 h.p. 

In this country, although they are 
used chiefly for feeder-line purposes 
the D.H. 89A (two Gipsy Sixes), the 
Airspeed Envoy (two Armstrong Sid- 
deley Cheetah IX) and others in this 


class are equally suitable for the 
private owner with an adequate 
pocket. 


Among the intermediates between 
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Current British “ Light 
Aircraft” Engines 
Reviewed 


high- and low-powered engines is the 
new 375/425 nine-cylinder Alvis now 
being developed. The Napier Rapier, 
which has been flying for some time, 
and the Bristol Aquila specified for 
the Bristol 142 are two others which 
cannot be entirely excluded. 

Typical installations and particular 
features of all engines between 16 and 
400 h.p. are mentioned under the 
makers’ names in the brief review 
which follows. 


Alvis 


HE design of the new 400 h.p. engine 

incorporates the latest practices 
The heavily finned, cast cylinder heads 
with integral rocker boxes—these and 
several other features at once label the 
engine as an Alvis product. Fully 
screened ignition leads and B.T.-H 
magnetos are provided for, and an S.U 
carburettor and boost control will be 
fitted. 

A 24-volt electrical system is to be 
used, and drives are arranged for a ful 
complement of accessories, composed of 
a 24-volt Rotax generator and starter 
two Rotax vacuum pumps, a Lockheed 
pump, a B.T.-H. air compressor and 
fittings for a De Havilland constant 
speed airscrew control. 

A noteworthy feature of the design is 
the small diameter of the unit—onl 


41.5  inches.—Makers Alvis, Ltd 
Coventry 
Anzani 
HEN Luton Aircraft obtained the 


manufacturing rights for _ this 
small vec-twin they carried out certain 
modifications to improve reliability and 
lengthen the running period betweer 
overhauls and adjustments Provisior 
was also made for dual ignition. The 















_ 


The new nine-cylinder Alvis engine will be moderately supercharged, giving its 375 h.p. at 5,000ft. and having 425 h.p. 





available for take-off. 
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(Above) A neat installation of the 
Anzani twin in the Luton Minor. 
(Left) The Armstrong Siddeley 
Cheetah IX is specified for several 
medium-sized two-engined types for 
both civil and service duties. 


British Salmson 


"T’HIS small nine-cylinder radial, whic) 
is used extensively on small Car 





tinental machines, remains unchanged in 
its British form, the A.D.oR Mal 
British Salmson le? Enews , Ltd 
ltayv) Park, London, SW 
nakers fit the engine on their Minor and Avro Anson for general reconnaissance. Caunter 
Buzzard machines Vakers: Luton Arn- The rated altitude of the Cheetah X is b he -STROKE aero engines have beet 
cratt Lid., Phanix Works, Gerrai i's 7 oooi!t., and it is designed ior operation the hobby of Mr. ¢ F. Caunter for 
Cross, Bucks with a v.p. airscrew; the Cheetah IX i many years Some time ago he had a 
similar but slightly lower-powered and small four-cylinder in-line built to his 
° supercharged for 6,o0o0ft Vakers designs and during a_ considerablk 
Armstrong Siddeley 2 strong Siddeley Votors, Lid., amount of testing carried out on the 
ATELY the firm have been confining Coventry bench omg unit showed itself to be re 
their energies to medium- and high- . markably free from the shortcomings 
. Fen fe ts, but the Genet Major Ia Aspin usually associated with two-stroke 
nd Lynx 1Ve are still giving good ser- SHE unusual design of the thoroughly An improved and inverted version 
vice in training types. unconventional Aspin flat four ha known as the *‘C "’ type, has now beet 
Largest of the seven-cylinder group been described and illustrated in Flight designed and is shown in the diagran 
ve Cheetah, is the power plant of the on several occasions Ihe engine has With a bore of 82 mm. and a stroke 
Airspeed Envo\ Cheetahs IX and XN not yet flown, but a successor to the 100 mm. the capacity is 2.1 litres, the 
re very suitable motors for twin-engined Hillson Praga, recently designed, is to weight 120-130 lb., and the power ap 
hines of this type, and are to be be Aspin powered Vakers F VW proximately 60 b.h.p There ul 
jound in the service derivative of the Ispu Ltd Egyptiar V . Elton, only 100 parts in the engine and M 
En the Oxtord, and likewise in the Bury, Lanes. Caunter estimates that it could be manu- 
68m eeenae _ sg - 222mm» 
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The main dimensions and features of the Armstrong Siddeley Cheetah engine are easily picked out in this drawing. 
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factured to retail at about {80 to {90. 
Plans for a Caunter installation in a 
light two-seater pusher monoplane are 
now in hand.—Designer: C. F. Caunter, 
Chryscum, Salisbury Road, Farnborough, 
Hants 


Chilton 


iy is well known that the water-cooled 
Carden-Ford aero unit is a modified 
version of the Ford to car engine. The 
original is very reliable for road use, and 
it does not lose any of this important 
virtue when fitted with a large thrust 
bearing, dual ignition (optional), and 
the other modifications required for aero 
work. Reasonably priced and smooth 
running, it has found many applications 
among the ultra-lights, including the 
Chilton and the “intriguing two-engined 
Baynes pusher. Makers: Chilton Air- 
craft, Hungerford, Berks 


Cirrus 
FTER becoming a section of Black 
burn Aircraft, Ltd., and moving 
from Croydon to Brough, Cirrus got to 





*Flight”’ photograph 


work on developing the Minor his 
little go h.p. unit is now installed in 
several British light machines, including 
the C.W. Cygnet, Wicko, and DeeKay 
Knight. It has also found a_ very 
healthy export market. 

More development work is in progress 
on the Major 150 and a good number of 
flying hours have been put in with this 
engine. 

Ihe need for the works extension 
Which is now nearing completion, to 


and unusually high 


intake combined with 
the exhaust system is 
the easily recognised 
characteristic of the 
J.A.P. flat twin. 


deal with additional production speaks 
well for the popularity of the Minor 


Coventry Victor 


mains unchanged. 


Dual ignition is optional and the 


layout is based on the firm’s well-known 


De Havilland 


’ countless records whici 


more weight than words in extolling their 
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the raising of the time between overhauls 
to 1,000 hours for the Gipsy Major 
speaks for itself. 

Latest of the four smaller Gipsies ia 
production is the Major Series IL, 
equipped for taking the 1,000 size D.H. 
v.p. airscrew. It is the lowest-powered 
engine in the world to be so fitted. 
Several machines with a very high al- 
round performance are equipped with 
the v.p. Series II Six, and among these 
in the news at the moment the D.H. 
Comet, which is still a most successful 
machine for very fast long-distance work 
(Comets were originally powered with 
special Gipsy Six R engines 


Details of a new small engine, the 
Gipsy Minor, which has been flying for 
ome time, may soon be available. It 
may be likened to a scaled-down Major 
and gives about 70-80 h.j Vakers: 
The De Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd, 


Hatfield, Herts 





[hough showing two very different engines, these photographs both suggest neatness of installation. They show (left) the 


Carden-Ford in the Chilton Minor and (right) the Cirrus Minor in the DeeKay Knight. 
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The high-pressure, flexible oil-pipe 

from pump to v.p. airscrew operating 

mechanism can be seen on the Series II 

Gipsy-Six installed in the Heston 
Pheenix. 


JAP. 
A DESIGN from the United States 
which, manufactured in this coun- 
try, has proved reliable and popul ir, the 
flat-twin J.A.P. has received no modifi- 
, 


cations to its original design l s 
primarily intended to power the two- 
seater Aeronca, but ha occasionally 
appeared in other mat hine ich the 
littlhe Lympne-built Curry Wot igh 
seater biplane Vakei J]. A. Prestwich 
and { . Litd., Northumberiand Park, 


ndov Nut 
Pobjoy 
M' * . ; Ni . ' V fe he h tl ad ‘ 


Tottenham, I 


similar to the Ill in many ways, has a 
bore larger by 4 mm., a highet 
pression ratio ind an increased normal 


engine speed 
Modifications which hav been intr 


duced are chiefly to deal with the hig 





peeds and increased power (mong 


PO aa these are changes in the cooling and 
F lubricating systems [he Niagara III 


has been applied to many machin in 
cluding — the Hafner gyroplane \M 

monoplane ind, of course, the Mon 
par, Short Scion and tour engined Scion 
Senior Vakey P \ liv fo? ind 


lircraft, Lid., Roche ; Kent 


Scott 
a perme rage of the engine on the 
market the two-cylinder two roke 


rhauls 
Major 


sles 12 Scott eveloped fr the 1 

s I cycle unit) 1s very ¢ and « 

- D.H. 1 2 to 1 reduction geat Power var 
wccording 1 revs between 16 and 25 


»wered 
fitted. 


h.p. One or two ultra-l ght machines are 


th all- ow flying powered with this littl 
with l ( Sey | ther ligh Le! J 
; these firms, Scotts re Dus\ vith def 1 
D.H. ‘ Vaker / S l 
; ru ( 1 ) 


cessful 
> work 
with 


Villiers Ha 


. A! PrHOUGI the M 1 foll 1 
the I if LA verted in-line four-cylinder practic 
ng for Two Series I Sixes power the De Hevilland Rapice. The cold intake, and int ys, the head design and valve 
e. It inside warm air intake with flame trap, can be distinguished. year are ewhat unusual I " 
Major 
tkers: 


Lid. 










Fl photographs 





(Right) There is plenty of room under the Miles Whitney Straight “ bonnet »* for the Villiers Hay Mayaengine. (Left) Accessories 
are neatly grouped round the rear cover of the Maya and the splayed rocker boxes can just be seen. 
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Left) The Pobjoy Niagara V in its “shell.’’ Note the 
mounting of the carburettor on top of the rear cover, 


“Flight” photograph. 


(Above) The De Havilland Gipsy Major I, here seen ina 
Leopard Moth, runs for 1,000 hours between overhauls. 


and exhaust valves are on opposite sides recently passed its type-tests, completing 
of the heads and are operated by twin in all something over 100 hours running 
camshafts, one each side of the engine and giving 70 h.p. at 2,900 r.p.m 
Good reports were given of a Miles Whit- The tirm are at present too busy with 
ney Straight fitted with Maya engine aircraft work to put the engine into pro- 
Vakers: Villiers-Hay Development Co., duction, but one will be installed in 
libemarle Street, London, W.1. their first experimental helicopter, which 
is now under construction, and should 
Weir bring vertical flight one step nearer 
for the private owner.—Maker: ; 
S| B]JECT to official confirmation, the and J. Weir, Ltd., Cathcart, Gl 
Weir inverted four-cylinder cngine  S.4. 


LIGHT AERO ENGINE DATA 





| ) | | 

No. and | | Com- | Normal | Nor- | Max. 
Maker’s Name and |Arrange-| Cool-| Bore and Capa- (pression) Engine | mal | Max. Take- 
Engine Type. — of | ing. | Stroke. | city. Ratio. Speed. prowes. Power. off 
vis. | | Power. 


litres. | } r.p.m b.h.p. | b.h.p. | b.1 
Alvis : > 2 3.3 3.000 375 


| 
Anzani : 2 1.V. » ie 3 } 1.10 


Two fuel pumps are mounted side by Armstrong Siddeley : | 

side at the rear of the Cirrus Major Genet Major I A 
Lynx IV ¢ 

150. The neat enclosure of push rods Cheetah IX 


and rockers is shown. Cheetah X, v.p 


> Aspin : 
a 
» , y . British Saimson : 
‘ A.DOR 


Caunter : 


Chilton : 


Carden-Ford 


Cirrus (Backburn) - 
Minor 
Major 150 


Coveniry Victor : 


De Haviiland : 
Gipsy Major I ole : : 100 
Gipsy Major II, v.p. a . 8x 4.12 oo | | 
Gipsy Six I a : - 100) | 
Gipsy Six II, v.p. j , d j 2,400 
' 


JAP. : 7 0. . x 101.6 i | 2,400 40 
Pobjoy : | 
Niagara III ; 7 87 ’ 5 3,300 | 
Niagara V A. t 8 3 J 3,700 | 

| 

| 


Ceott: ‘ ' d 3x 7 65 5. 3,200 16 | 














Villiers Hay : . 5.2 j 2,300 120 | 135 


The Scott Flying Squirrel is a good Weir : », 5 300 «| 45 
example of two-stroke simplicity. | & ' 


Chromidium steel liners are encased , , on. HO. = Horisowally opposed, 
in cylinders of light alloy 1. = Air wer, -v.p. = Variable pitch aivser-w. 
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32 h.p. Chilton Carden-Ford. 
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and SIZES: SOME ENGINE DIMENSIONS 
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‘(Top right) The 205 h.p. Gipsy Six Series II and, below it, the 140 h.p. Gipsy Major II ; ; 
both these engines can drive the 1,000 size D.H. v.p. airscrew. (Top left) The four- : 
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By 
FLYING-OFFICER 
R. A. C. BRIE 





The Case for 
Can Move 
Wings 


SIGNIFICANT feature of the purely civil side of 
A aviation is that, like Peter Pan, it refuses to grow 
up. With the inauguration of the light aeroplane 
movement a matter of ten years or so ago, a hitherto 
practically unknown class of pilot came into the picture- 
the private owner; and the stimulus provided by his 
patronage and enthusiasm helped to lay the foundations of 
a new industry which it was reasonable to assume would 
continue to expand in a healthy and vigorous manner. 
That the hopes of those responsible for this movement 
have not been fulfilled is undeniable and disquieting. The 
enormous possibilities and potentialities of the flying 
machine have yet to be proved ; and the portents are that 
the immediate prospects of the industry are about as bright 
as a moonless night. 


the Aeroplane Which 
Slowly While Its 
Move Fast 


Various reasons 

have been, and are, 

advanced for 

this unfor 

tunate state 
The author flying the 
C.30A Autogiro. His 


demonstrations of vertical 
descent and of forward 
flight within a foot of the 
ground at little more than 
walking pace are popular i. 
teatures of flying displays. 
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THE PRIVATE OWNER’ 
SALVATION ? 
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of affairs, but most of them only touch the fringe of the 
trouble. The problem involved is something much More 
fundamental than mere cost, for instance, and if the 
private owner's requirements are to be satisfied it is only 
reasonable that his point of view should be listened to with 
sympathy and understanding. 

Whether we like it or not, the private owner has the 
final say. He either signs on the dotted line or he dogs 
not. That he does not, except in isolated cases, is a sure 
indication that he is not getting what he wants 

Now the one and only reason for the use of the air js 
as a means of transport, and whatever advantages it has t. 
offer it should, in a basic bear strict 
with more norma! means. 

It is in this respect that the aeroplane fails, for the 
private owner finds that the advantage of high speed is 
more than offset by a lack of general utility and safety. 

Having got over the excitement and pleasure of being 
able to travel faster than an express train, he also appre- 
ciates the inherent defects of not being able to travel more 
slowly than one. 


sense, Comparison 


Speed Range 


He finds that low speed and safety are synonymous; 
that high speed and _ utility only go hand-in hand with 
wide open spaces ; and that aeroplane and aerodrome are 
almost as inseparable as Siamese twins. 

In any case, it does not take him long to appreciate 
that he is unable’ to operate with reasonable facility from 


anv of the numerous five-acre fields with which our 
countryside abounds. 

Even with the skill that comes from experience, that 
same experience also creates a background of doubts 
regarding the wisdom of landing in a strange field. The 
surface might not be as smooth as it appears to be from 


or, maybe, having got into it, he will find it im 
possible to get out. The relief at pulling off a good forced 
landing, especially under conditions of poor visibility, is 
more than offset by the mental strain involved The 
realisation that surface means of transport may Carry on 
unhampered by such conditions does nothing t alleviate 
the attendant inconvenience and annoyance 
All of these reactions severally and collectively 
from a fundamental defect in the make-up of the 
aeroplane, the inability to fly slowly What 
equal importance to high speed is speed range, and 
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“ Flight”’ photograph 
The realisation of all it means is 
close at hand.’’ 


“. . direct take-off. 


until it is possible to apply the equivalent of four-wheel 
brakes in the air with the same teeling of security and 
freedom from vice as with a car on the road, then the pros 
pect of any expansion In the number of private owners 1S 
extremely remote. 

Despite considerable research and the exercise of no little 
ingenuity, the problem of how to produce a practical aer‘ 
plane that will fly ultra-slowly remains unsolved, and it 
becomes pertinent to enquire whether fixed wings are ever 
likely to provide a satisfactory answer. 

That there is considerable doubt as to the answer being 
in the affirmative is indicated by the interest which 1s 
being shown in the development of rotating-wing aircraft ; 
for whatever their disadvantages, rotating wings alone have 
proved themselves capable of providing those very desir 
able characteristics denied to fixed wings. 


Hiatus 

That in itself is a poor consolation to the w uld-be 
private owner, for however anxious he may be to pur- 
chase at the present time he is unable to do so. The com- 
mercial fade-out of rotating-wing aircraft is, however, 
purely temporary, and is due to abnormal technical pro- 
gress over a short period of time. Just prior to his death 
the brilliant inventor and pioneer of the rotating-wing 
movement, the late Senor de la Cierva, was engaged in pet 


iecting his last great achievement—direct take-off. Th 
realisation of all it means is close at hand 

It is easy to be wise after the event There is some 
justification, perhaps, for the view that, had those respon 


sible for laying the foundations of the highly successful 
motor-car industry waited until perfection in design had 
been achieved, then the industry weuld not have reached 
its present-day proportions. 

But from the beginning the motor car has been able to 
proceed at walking pace and come to a stop (whether inten- 
tionally or not cn the part of the driver) without causing 
any damage to the vehicle or occupants. 

In other words, it is the flexibility of action rather than 
its highest speed which forms the backbone of the utility 
ind saleability of the motor car ind if ever we are to 
teach the ‘‘ flying for all’’ era the flying machine must 
bear the same relationship to that mode of transport to 
which we are normally accustomed It must be capable 
of being handled with the same facility, and the penalties 
lor Mishandling must be no greater. 

With direct take-off the complete cycle of basic require- 
ments associated with any slow-speed manceuvre—except 
pure hovering—are solved In practical terms, it means 
that the take-off will be accomplished with far more facility 
and the requirement of less skill than any landing. 

Nevertheless, to be useful our private owner's machine 
Must also be fast, though not necessarily in terms of high 
speed, since the real criterion is the elapsed time taken to 
complete a journey. 

There is no valid reason why rotating wings should not 
be capable of a really comfortable cruising speed. This 
will come about through improvements in detail design, to 
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which aspect, in the writer’s opinion, little attention has 
been given so far. 

The question of range is of less immediate importance 
than with the aeroplane, on account of the unlimitcd 
number of small open which available Th 


necessity for extra robustness to allow a fair amount of 


spaces are 


latitude for heavy landings makes increased structural 
weight unavoidable, and in the circumstance the com 


promise is reasonable. 

Load-carrying capacity and arrangement of seats invclv- 
ing comfort and scciability are problems common to both 
fixed- and rotating-wing aircraft. Of paramount im 
portance to the latter, however, is the pilot's seat. The 
most desirable all-round view is that to be obtained from 
the nose, whence objects in the beneath can 
be readily seen. 

In what way is the application of rotating-wing aircraft 
likely to shape itself as soon as the present shortcomings 
have eradicated? That we are on the threshold of 
big and far-reaching developments in this sphere is un 
deniable. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary to preserve a sense of pro 
portion and to avoid any overstatement for which there 
never has been, and probably never will be, justification in 
actual fact. 

For instance, the talk of roof and tennis-court operation 
for the private owner is sheer exaggeration lo land with 
facility and accuracy on a given spot calls for skill far 
beyond that which the average amateur will be either able 
or willing to attain It is the normal five field with 
grass, arable or even ploughed surface which will be his 
particular province. 


landing area 


been 


acre 








Brie by 
It illustrates the ideal Autogiro 
aerodrome. 


Many a true word . AChristmas card sent to Mr 
Miss Alice Cumberbatch 


freedom of 
from using normal 


ind lessen the risks 


A consequential result of this 
be a tendency to refrain 
which will be to the « 
arising from overcrowding 

Navigation will always remain one of the bigger prol 
lems, but the fear of getting lost will lose most of its terrors 
Whether there is any limit to the size and high speed of 
rotating-wing machines of the future is outside the province 
of this article, but roadability offers scope for the 
imagination. 

The ability to complete the last mile or so of a journey 
even at 5 m.p.h., especially when, as often as not, normal 
surface means are not readily available, will further hel; 
to save those precious minutes of time which make the us« 
of the air really worth while to the individual 

Even so, for the privilege of using the highway as well 


oper ition will 
aerodromes 


ymmmon good 


as the skyway a price will have to be paid; and the final 
word must be left, as usual, to the private owner 
: : 
The G.E.s' Dinner 
HE Aircraft Engineers’ Association—formerly the Associa 
tion of Aeronautical Ground Engineers—is to hold tts 
first annual dinner at the Feathers Hotel, Broadway, West 
minster, on Monday, April 4, starting at {5 p.m 
Further information is obtainable trom the hon. secretary 
Capt. Paterson, 5, High Str Brentford, Middlesex 








IGHT-AEROPLANE design runs in fairly definite 
. channels, governed largely by the availability of 
engines. A study of the light aircraft of the world 
indicates that a peculiar indigenous design usually 
centres round the use of a certain type of power plant 
also fostered by the country in question. 

By way of example, the success of our own two- and 
four-seaters is largely attributable to the efficiency of our 
inverted four-in-line units; the American ultra-lights owe 
much of their success to specially studied engines of about 
40 h.p.; and a range of radials of 220-350 h.p. has made 
possible the production of luxury machines like the Stinson 
and Waco. But that is not to say that design is dictated 
by the engine manufacturers ; far from it. Frequently there 
are cases where a designer will develop a type of aircrait 
for which the ideal power plant is not immediately avail- 
able, doing his ‘‘development’”’ flying with a temporary 
engine, for, however important the engine question, it is 
considerations of layout and equipment which will deter- 
mine the ultimate success of a private-owner type. 

Light aircraft developments abroad are best examined 
with reference to the various main categories popular 
to-day. 

In the ultra-light field (up to 50 h.p.) America is un- 
doubtedly leading ; fifteen machines a week-.is an average 
production figure for one well-known type alone. Ameri- 
can ultra-lights, as typified by the Aeronca, Taylorcraft 
and Piper Cub, are normaily high-wing two-seaters capable 
of about 90 m.p.h. in landplane form. Development work 
on such machines is in the directions of structural and aero- 
dynamic refinement. Mr. Don Luscombe is venturing into 
the realms of metal monocoques. 

Continental lightweights worth watching are the Belgian 
S.A.B.C.A.30 which, although really a parasol monoplane, 
has stub wings ; the side-by-side low-wing Tipsy S.2, which 
does 124 m.p.h. with the 40 h.p. Train; the Czech 
Benes-Mraz Bibi, with some- 
what similar characteristics ; 


the tandem Zlin XII, with 
45 h.p. Persy; France’s 
S.C.A.L. and S.F.A.N. 


pushers (these are of even 
lower power—25-35 h.p.— 
than the types already men 
tioned); and Mr. Frederick 
Koolhoven’s 50 h.p. Junior. 
America and the Continent 


The high-wing Aeronca 
Model K (left) does 93 b.p. 
on 40 h.p. On the right is 
the Belgian S.A.B.C.A. 30, 
an unorthodox two-seater 
with 40 h.p. Sarolea engine. 
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OTHER 
PEOPLE’S 
AEROPLANES 


Some Notes on Private. 


Owner Machines Abroad 





A result of close application to private. 

owner p-oblems: the American Stearman. 

Hammond Y with Menasco engine. It 

was one of the first ‘‘ modern ’’ machines 
to have a tricycle undercarriage. 


are well provided with suitable engines of 50 h.p. ani 
below, the former particularly now that Lycoming and 
Menasco have turned their attention to this particular 
market. 

Machines of 50-100 h.p. may conveniently be considered 
as a separate category—at the moment a particularly 
interesting one. A number of foreign designers are takin: 
advantage of our Cirrus Minor (e.g., the V.E.F. J.12), ani 
some striking machines are soon due to appear with this 
or units of similar output. Perhaps the most advanced of 
all light machines of under 100 h.p. is the new Bellar 
14 (Le Blond radial, 70 or 90 h.p.), which is a three-seate 
and has a retractable undercarriage. The little Monocoy 
still survives, selling largely on performance ; more rect 
types are the Rearwin Sportster, the low-wing Aeron 
the 70 and go h.p. Porterfields, and the low-wing Am 
with converted Ford V-8 engine. 

The famous tailless Waterman Arrowbile 
special Studebaker ergine, has not yet been 


which has 


} F ; 
iicensed 


Performance on 80 h.p. 


As an example of what can be done with 
only 80 h.p., one would quote the highly 
German Biicker Jungmann, which is among the world: 
best aerobatic two-seaters. As a training machine th 
bears comparison with many types with 130 or 140 bh 
The promising new Biicker Student is a monoplane in 
much the same class; the Klemm KI1.35 is another 
parable monoplane. 

Considering machines of 100-220 h.p. (generaily regard 
in this country as ‘‘serious”’ private-owner types 
Percivals, Miles, B.A.s and similar machines which 
dealt with in the appropriate section of this issue, have 
little to fear from other countries. The American ty 


1 eng 


SUCCESS! 


which has met with the most international popularity 
the category under discussion is probably the Fairchild 2 
the 


characteristics of which were reviewed in Flight 
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A metal stressed skin side-by-side two- 
seater from the States : the Ryan S-C 
with Menasco engine. 


has turned out a four-seater with a 
speed range from 47-149 m.p.h., 
which, except for its lower landing 
speed, seems to be no better than a 
Heston Phoenix. 

In the higher-powered single-engined 
class American products show up to 
particular advantage. Apart from 
the familiar Wacos, Stinsons, Beech- 
crafts there is the Howard, which 
looks like a large Monocoupe, the new 
Fairchild (with vee-twelve Ranger), 
the Spartan Executive (210 m.p.h. 
with a Wasp Junior), and a new 
Bellanca carrying five with a Menasco 

Twin engines (reference to which 


§ 
NES 


vate. 


broad 





Re. has purposely been omitted hitherto) 
gina. ti are still, in the main, ric h men’s 
machines luxuries being applied chiefly to the 
iage. larger types. There are, however, a 
March 10. Chief selling points are unusually fine flying few new light machines equipped with two low-powered 

h.p. and qualities and thorough equipment. A few American light engines. The Monocoupe people have, for some time, been 
.— aircraft manufacturers are in production with metal- developing their Twin Monocoach with two 90 h.p. Lam- 


ming and , . . “ee : ; er 
particular stressed skin machines, notably Ryan with the S-C, which berts ; this looks like a miniature transport, but the wing 
“8 i; sort of metallic Whitney Straight. The high-wing is of extraordinarily low aspect ratio. The most interesting 


Warner-powered Luscombe, likewise metal skinned, does of the Continental examples is probably the Praga pusher 


ae not seem to have found the favour Ww hich was at one time (Czechoslovakia) with a pair of 95 h.p. Walter Minors ; this 
are takine expected, but the wooden Cessna is extensively used. looks something like a large, refined Baynes Bee. Before 
J.12) on The Phillips metal low-wing two-seater, which resembles long we are likely to see at least one machine with a pair 
with this the cabin Ryan and was formerly known as the Aeroneer, of Cirrus Minors. 

vanced ff another type intended to bring to the private owner British pilots would do well to follow the Americans in 
Bellan. some features of the large air liners Then, of course, at least one sphere of private-owner operation- the flying 
vee-seatry tere is the Hammond Y, already familiar to readers. of seaplanes and amphibians. Quite apart from the pure 
loneeens The Security S-1B seems to be the only American light joy of operating from water, they offer great possibilities 
an mene aeroplane with folding wings This is a low-wing braced for commuting and hunting trips. Even the little 
Aeronc monoplane with side-by side seating. The Rearwin Aeroncas and Cubs can be operated effectively on floats 
ng Arror Speedster accentuates performance. ; 

France, in her Caudrons (Aiglon, Rafale and 


Simoon) has some sports-tourers of modern ~ 
conception, but they offer no serious competi- 
tion to our own machines in the same class. 
A type which, now that the Widgeon is no 
more, has no counterpart in this country is the 


ich has a 


censed 


engine tong 

ea parasol Morane 341, which is said to be very 

» worl’ tractable and is certainly most attractive to 

hine this the eye. 

140 by Slots and Flaps 

ver . . own 

nt £ The German Messerschmitt Taifun does 

~ nearly 190 m.p.h. with four up on 240 h.p. 
, and lands at just over 50 m.p.h., which is very 

— good going. For those who want super-safety 


pes) @ there is the slotted and flapped Fieseler Storch, 


hich a which, with the same engine as the Messer 

ue, have schmitt, does only 130 m.p.h., but can be put 

“er es down at about 26 m.p.h. It seats three 

laity Klemm has developed no really new types fot 

child 4 some time now. : 

‘light Italy makes a comparatively poor showing ‘ 





in the private-owner field to-day rhe Breda 
79S high-wing four-seater has interconnected 
slots and flaps; one spent an instructive ten 


minutes going over this model at Milan. The 
fast Nardi monoplane trainers appeal mainly to 


the military market. 
Mr. Koolhoven has planned a three-seater 


after the Leopard Moth style but with a 
retractable undercarriage ; it is estimated to do 
155 in.p.h. with a Gipsy Major. The Polish 
R.W.D. concern, taking advantage of the 
Series II Gipsy Six and Handley Page slots, 


One of the most efficient of modern light aircraft 

18 the German Messerschmitt Taifun with 240 

hp. Argus. Its top speed is just on 190 m.p.h. 
and ‘t seats four 
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“ Flick »hotograph 


THE LATEST MILES: The new Monarch, which may be described as a development of the Miles Whitney Straight, posed 


suitably in front of the Falcon Hotel at Reading Aerodrome. 


This machine, which has a number of interesting features 


should be out and about in a week or two. 


Lopics of the Day 


Mollycoddling 

INCE we seem, for the moment at any rate, to havi 

settled down to the realisation that the number of 

private owners is not likely to increase with any great 

rapidity in the near future, it is all the more important 
that clubs should do their best to encourage real flying. 
With one or two exceptions, all the clubs appear to have 
sunk, rather lazily, into a rut. They are happy to train 
odd people to the ‘‘A”’ licence standard in return for the 
necessary cash both from the persons concerned and from 
the Air Ministry, but they appear to do very little to en 
courage licensed and reasonably experienced amateurs to 
use flying machines in the way in which they should be 
used. 

The new subsidy arrangements should act as something 
of an incentive to them in this direction, but I know that 
if there is any chance that all the items in a small fleet 
may be put to good and profitable use on instructional and 
practice circuits one can hardly expect a club to hire out 
a machine or machines for extended flying which may 
certainly not be quite as profitable. 

There is, too, another question to consider. Every club 
wishes to keep down its insurance rates, and this can only 
be done by reducing the number of claims. Consequently, 
instructors tend to mollycoddle their pupils and to order 
all the machines to be wheeled in, for instance, when a 
more than usually strong breath of wind or a rainstorm 
crosses the aerodrome. The members are thus denied a 
chance of obtaining really useful experience in difficult con- 

‘ditions, and are therefore much more likely to get into minor 
trouble when, and if, they are permitted to take a machine 
away for a week-end. Until one has actually tried it one 
cannot know that winds of a certain strength and gustiness 
are dangerous, nor can one know how best to deal with 
such conditions. The mollycoddling system, therefore, may 
not always reduce the number of minor accidents. 


Conducted Tours 


OR a number of years now the Bombay Club has 
organised instructional flights from India to this coun- 
try, the flights being lead by an instructor and accom- 
panied by a ground engineer. Not only do the members 
concerned obtain a tremendous lot of useful experience on 
these long flights, but they also obtain the chance, in 
England, of completing their ‘‘B'"’ licence training and 
having a look round aircraft factories. 
I am not going to suggest that any club in this country 





should organise a similar flight every year to Bombay, 
ut it is surely possible to do the same sort of thing ona 
smaller scale. The Bombay Club’s position is a very dif- 
ferent one, since the flight is made during the px riod when 
weather conditions prevent the members from doing any 
useful work in their own country. There must, however, 
be a number of periods during the year when our own clubs 
are having a distinctly slack time, and it would not be diff- 
cult to collect a few enthusiastic members for a conducted 
week-end tour on the Continent. Even if the flying charges 
had to be reduced in order to rope them in, the probability 
is that less money would be lost than it would if the 
machines were either sitting about in the hangars or rock- 
ing dismally against the chocks on the tarmac 

One or two clubs have, in fact, planned minor expedi- 
tions of this kind, and Air Service Training, since their 
fleet has included suitable machines, have made useful 
trips abroad, each machine being in charge of an instructor 
Personally, I should say that it would be better training 
if the tours were made with several machines, only one of 
which carried an instructor. He would choose the members 
of his flock who would be either with him in his machine 
or be formating in other machines alongside The more 
experienced pilots would be expected to make their own 
way and to wait only for the instructor’s ruling on whether 
or not it was fit to start from each night-stop aerodrome. 

As far as normal cross-country flying in this couritry 's 
concerned, the average amateur usually has to find out for 
himself whether it is not possible to fly safely in cer- 
tain conditions. He usually obtains a vital lesson quite 
early in his flying life by being forced, through his own cate- 
lessness, to battle along over the tree tops at zero altitude 
with cne eye on a railway line. Very rarely does he get 
into trouble, and if it comes to the point the average pilot 
usually manages to pull off a satisfactory forced landing. 

But risks of this kind would at least be partly avoided 
if more encouragement was given to members to do Cross 
countries with an instructor in the sort of weather in which 
they would not otherwise be permitted to take off. All ot 
which sounds as if I am being rather hard on the unfortu- 
nate instructors, who would have to grin and be t in. the 
front seat. That is up to them. 


Confidence 


T always seems to me that a very much larger numbet 

of people would go to the trouble and expense of owning 
their own aeroplanes if they did not feel in a measure Mr 
competent and, therefore, disinclined to take the chance of 
finding out whether or not they were capable of making 
really good, serious and safe use of a private aeroplane. 
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[have met pilots who have done fifty or a hundred hours 
without ever flying more than a few miles across country, 
and then only in the finest of fine weather. How on earth 
can they be expected to take kindly to the idea of spend- 
ing a lot of money on a piece of machinery which they 
would not have the confidence to use properly? 

Once they have flown in fairly bad weather and dis- 
covered that, after all, it is possible, with due caution, to 
get through, they will no longer be too afraid of the un- 
known. Provided that the navigational problems are taken 
with reasonable seriousness, an aeroplane, even without 
radio and the like, can be a very useful conveyance. But it 
is not half so useful when it has to be hired in advance and 


HANWORTH 
CLUB DANCE will be held at the Longford Hotel, Feltham, 
on Friday, April 1 Early application for tickets is urged 
Flying for the week ended March 20 totalled 72 hr. 35 min. and one 
new member joined the club 


YORKSHIRE 

During the month ended March 19, 69 hours were spent in the air 
by members, and for the week to that date 19 hours were logged. 
Mr. H. Reid has attained his “‘ A ’”’ licence. 


C.A.S.C. 

Flying times for the last two week-ends amounted to 14 hours, 
and last Sunday six members completed their ground instruction 
courses. Several members spent a busy day working on the recently 
acquired Corps room at the new aerodrome 


BROOKLANDS 

On the Sund before last all the 
down to Lympne for lunch, and altogether some 
four associated clubs foregathered at that airport 
enrolled last week 


Brooklands machines were flown 
thirty pilots of the 
Filteen new mem- 


bers were 


MARSHALL’S 
In spite of the rough wind quite a number of visitors made joy 
flights and several cross-country flights were carried out, bringing 
about a flying total, for the week ended March 20, of 50 hours 
Mr. G. D. Hayes made his first solo 

BORDER 

Strong gusty winds have again disorganised flying activities during 
the week, but quite an appreciable increase is shown in the 88 hours 
recorded for the month up to March 17. Many cross-country flights 
were made to different aerodromes 

LONDON 

Last week the flying put in by the London Aeroplane Club at 
Hatfield totalled 92 hr. 40 min., and Mr. J. B. Mills made his first 
solo. Messrs. A. J. Lucas and W. Phillips completed their instruc- 
tors’ courses and three new members joined the club. In the club 
raffle the car was won by Mr. A. G. Wainwright and the model 
aeroplane by Mr. B. J. Moriondo. 

REDHILL 

Cross-country flights as far afield as Liverpool, Grimsby, Witney 
and Doncaster were included in the flying total of 60 hr. 25 min. 
for the week ended March 18. Mr. H. H. Chatwin made his first 
solo flight and completed his “A” licence tests and nine new 
members were in evidence. The club squash team was beaten by 
Mr S. D. Davies’ team. 


The King's Cup Race 


HE Royal Aere Club has now announced the date for the 

King’s Cup Race. The race will again be based on Hat- 
field and the machines will fly twenty laps of a 50-mile course. 
Landings after every five laps (250 miles) are compulsory, 
with stops of 30 minutes. The race is confined to civil air- 
craft which, like the crews, must be British. The minimum 
speed at which machines will be handicapped is 140 m.p.h., 
and the date of the race is Saturday, July 2. 


The Public Schools Camp 


NCE again, for the fifth vears in succession, the Public 
Schools’ Aviation Camp is to be held in August, at Mouse- 
hold Aerodrome, the headquarters of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Aero Club, whose machines are used. Again, too, Dr. Harold 
Birchall, of Taunton School, will supervise the Camp, which 
has become increasingly popular year by year; applications are 
already being received for that which, it is hoped, will be held 
in 1939. 
The total cost to each boy, apart from that involved in 
equipment, is calculated at £30, a figure which includes nine 
hours’ dual and three hours’ solo. as well as from three to 





FROM the CLUBS 


returned first thing in the morning because there are four 
‘““A”’ licence hopefuls waiting to be instructed and there 
is only one other machine available. This business of being 
forced to come back at a certain time is the most useful 
argument in favour of private ownership—even if your 
flying is going to cost you more in the long run. There are 
one or two amateur pilots who have been flying since the 
very early days of the club movement and have put in 
something like a thousand hours on hired machines. Al] 
very nice for the clubs, but they could have bought and 
sold at least two machines and run them for that sum of 
money. What they paid for was freedom from respon 
sibility—which is certainly something. INDICATOR, 


and SCHOOLS 


BOURNEMOUTH 

In celebration of the delivery of its third Gipsy Moth, th 
mouth Flying Club will throw a breakfast party for all 
machines with the Shanklin Flying Club on Sunday 
the week ended March 20 made 32 hr. 30 min. and Mr. | 
made his first 
KARACHI 

February's flying time for the Karachi Aero Club totalled 148 hr 
40 min., four hours of which were spent in the air at night The 
relatively low total was partly due to a temporary shortage ot 
machines rhe fleet of five machines has recently been increased 
by the purchase of a Monospar for multi-engine training 
PORTSMOUTH 


During the week ended March 


Bourne- 
available 
Flying for 
Sparrow 


solo 


18 eleven new members joined the 


Portsmouth Aero Club and a total of 36 hours’ flying was put in 
despite indifferent weather conditions on two days Messrs. R. 1 
Johnson and J. James obtained their “‘A” licences, and among 
the new pupils is Mr. Boyd, of the Barnstaple Club, who is taking 


an instructors’ 


SOUTH COAST 

Flying for the Gorringe Cross-Country Handicap is now completed 
The standard among competitors was quite high and Mr. Pashley, 
the judge, had difhculty in determining the winner, whose 
name we hope to give in next week's issue Among visiting machines 
was the Wicko, which was demonstrated by the designer. Quite a 
large number of enquiries are being received for trial lessons. Last 
week's flying total was 33 hours 


SOUTHEND 

The final club supper of the season will be held at the clubhous 
on Friday, April 1. West End artists have been engaged, and an 
amusing evening is anticipated. In addition, a special dance will! be 
held in the clubhouse on Saturday, April 9. For the time of th 
year the flying times for the last month have been exceptionally 
high. Mr. W. Corbet has obtained his “ A’ licence and six new 
flying members have joined 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH 


The extremely good weather permitted a number of cross-country 


cours 


some 


flights from Norwich, including one by Mr. A. R. Colman, with 
the chief instructor, to collect a Vega Gull from Luton. The squash 
court, which was opened a fortnight ago, is in great demand. Some 


work, other than on 
The ballroom is being 
which is likely to be 


what rough flying conditions prevented any 
the primary trainer, by the gliding section 
prepared for to-morrow’'s dinner and dance, 
very well supported. 


five weeks’ board and lodging. Last year the camp received 
official recognition when it was inspected by Sir Samuel Hoare 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs, and by Lord Swinton 
the Secretary of State for Air, and it has now reached a state 
of permanence equal to that of other organisations such as the 
Duke of York’s Camp and the Public School Alpine Club 


Better Late... 


HESE Club details unfortunately arrived late to be 
included with the rest, which will be found on pp. 302-305 
CIVIL SERVICE FLYING ASSOCIATION, LTD., West Malling 
\crodrome, Kent. Fleet See under Maidstone Rates Oe 
licence, £8; solo flying from 17s. 6d. Secretary: C. B. Turner, 128, 
Green Lane, Edgware, Middlesex 
ROYAL NAVAL FLYING CLUB 
available at the London Air Park Flying Club, 
Portsmouth Acro Club, the Hampshire Aeroplane 
mouth and District Aero Club, and the Auckland 
Zealand. The fleet and rates naturally depend on the 
secretary is Cdr. E. W. Woodruff, R.N. (ret.), c/o 
nautical Society, 7, Albemarle Street, London, W.1 
YAPTON AERO CLUB, LTD., Portsmouth Airport, Hampshire 
At present negotiating for an amalgamation with the Portsmouth 


1..} 
\cro Club 


too 


Members obtain the facilities 
Malling Aero Club, 
Club, the Ply 
Aero Club, New 
centre Th 
Royal Aero 
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Royal Ai Force and Official 

Announcements : Fleet Air 

Arm News: Military 
Aviation Abroad 


CITIZEN PILOTS : Cadets of Australia’s 

Citizen Air Force receiving armament 

instruction at Laverton aerodrome. They 
fly Ansons extensively. 


Air Ministry Appointment: 


“T’HE Right Hon. Earl Winterton, M.P., has 
ippointel Mr. R. C. Chilver, of the Air 
Ministry, to be his private secretary and the 
Hon. C. Wood, M.P., to be his Parliamentary 
private secretary. 
Viscount Swinton, Secretary of State for Air, 
has appointed Mr. S. W. Warran to be his 
assistant private secretary in succession to Mr. R. C. Chilver. 


Award of the Air Force Medal 


7 following notice appeared in the London Gazette, dated 
March 1 ‘The King hes been graciously pleased to approve 
of the undermentioned award in recognition of exceptional courage 
and devotion to duty displayed on the occasion of the forced land- 
ing of an aircraft near Hinckley on 3rd December, 1937:— 

“ Awarded the Air Force Medal.—Corpl. Thomas Edward Barnes.” 


Elementary and Reserve Schools 


N°? 22 Elementary and Reserve Flying [raining School opened 
ps it Cambrilge on February 1, and has been placed in the 
lraining Command in No. 26 (Training) Group. 

No. 23 Elementary and Reserve Flying Training School will form 
at Rochester on Apri! 1, on which date it will be placed in the 
Fraining Command in No, 26 (Training) Group. 


Central Flying School Categories 


"T’HE undermentioned reserve officers have recently been tested 
it the Central lying Schocl and are awarded the tollowing 
cutegories :— 
A.2.—Syn. Ldr. G. N. P. Stringer. 
B.—rkit. Lt. J. S Dougtas, F/O. G. V. Barber, P/O. W. J. D’A. 


Stacey. 


Flying Accident 


"THE Air Ministry regrets io announce the following accident :— 

P/Q, Frederick Edgar Williams, Corpl. Cyril John Coles, and 
L.A/C. David Samuel Hurrell lost their lives in an accident which 
occurre at Corfe Castle, near Swanage, on March 18, to an aircraft 
of “A” Flight Torpedo Training Unit, Gosport. P/O. Williams 
was the pilot. 


Reunion Dinners 
S' IME late members of the R.A.F. who served at Malta between 


1920 and 1930 wish to start periodical reunions They are 
neeting on the last Saturday of each month at Bay Malton P.H., 
155, Great Portland Street, London, W.1, at 7 p.m The next 
meeting will be on March 26 Ihe conveners are anxious to get 
in touch with as many as possible of their old colleagues of all 
ranks 

The annual dinner of No. 3 Squadron, Roval Naval Air Service, 
will be he it the Falcon Hotel, Fleet Street, London, at 7 p.m 
on Saturday, April 30 Ihe chair will be taken by Capt. L. H 
Rochtord, D.S.C., D.F.C. Tickets, 5s. each, and further particulars 
may be obtained on application to: Mr. P. W. Bingham, 116, River- 
view Gardens, London, S.W.13 

Che first annual reunion dinner for past and present members 
of all ranks of No. 75 Squadron will be held at The George Inn, 
77, Borough High Street, Southwark, S E.1 (near London Bridge 
Station), at 6.30 p.m. for 7 p.m., on Saturday, April 30 rhe 


price of the tickets is 6s. each. Past and present members desirous 
of attending are requested to communicate with: Mr. C. G. Burgess, 
The Dell, Palfrey Close, St. Albans, Herts. 


A New Station 


| HE R.A.F. Station, Shawbury, near Shrewsbury, 
April 13, on which date it will be placed in 
Command in No. 23 (Training) Group 


No. 11 Flying Training School will move to Shawbury 


tering with effect from May 16. 


Higher Pay for Airmen 


HE Air Ministry announces that with effect from Apr 
system of married emoluments for married airmen ot 


Air Force will be altered. At present a married airn 
on attaining the age of 26, marriage allowance of 7s 


10s. if on low rates of pay, plus allowances for chik 


later date, normally on completion of 12 years’ ser 
admitted to the ‘“ married establishment’’ and becon 


for free quarters, if they are available, or for special rat 
ances in lieu, in addition to the allowances for children 
Under the new system the distinction between airmen 
allowance only and airmen on the “‘ married establishme 
abolished and all regular airmen over age 26 will rece 
allowance of 17s. a week, or, alternatively, free quarters 


are available, and additions for children on the existir 


Higher rates of allowance will be issuable to airmen alt 


of sergeant All married airmen over 26 will be eligibk 
other privileges at present confined to airmen on the 
establishment,’’ such as free conveyance on change oi 
free medical attendance. 

With effect from April 30, 1938, certain increases of 


come into effect. These are mainly confined to airmen of 


the lowest paid trade group—in the ranks of corporal 
The existing and revised daily rates ar s follow:— 








Existing. 

Aircraftman 2nd class on entry 2s. Od 

after 1 year 2s. 6d 

after 2 years 2s. tkl 
Aireraitmen Ist class 2s. ol 
Leading aircraftman is. 3d 
Leading aircraftman after 3 years 3s. Od 
Corporal is, 2d 
Corporal after 4 years 4 

Group | G-o 


Septensiapastiectntie ‘ 
Existing. | Revised Existing 


ff ——_ 





Aircraftman 2nd iS 3s. 6d 3s. Od 3s 
Aircraftman Ist clas is. 3d. | 4s. Gd $ hl 
Lead‘ng aircraftman No chan N 

| Group I! Grou; 

Existing Revised Existing 
Aircraftman 2nd cias 2s. 6d. 8s. Od 3s, Od 
Aircraftman Ist class | $s. 3d. 3s. Od is. Od 
Leading aircraftman 4s. Od | 4s. 3d. N 

| 


| 
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a day (from 7s. 6d. to 7s. 9d.) on the initial rate for a flight sergeant 
and of 6d. a day (from 11s. to 11s. 6d.) for warrant officer. 

Certain adjustments will be made with effect from the same date 
to the daily rates of pay of aircraftmen of other groups as under: — 





| 
Group M (Medical). 

hircraftman 2nd ‘ lass on entry a | "9s. Od. 2s. Od. as 
; . after 1 year 2s. Od. | 3s. Od 
after 2 years 2s. Od. 3s. 3d. 
Aircraftman Ist «lass 3s. 6d. 3s. Od 
Leading aircraitinan 4s. Ud. 4s. 3d. 

. a 








The following improvements in the conditions of service of 
men are also being introduced :— ; 

(1) The substitution of butter for part of the margarine ration 
and the increase in the scale of the allowance recently approved 
for airmen’s messes at home will be extended to airmen serving 
overseas . ’ , 

(2) Airmen found medically unfit for service will be granted 
28 days’ leave on full pay prior to being invalided from the 
Service. 

(3) Apprentices and boy entrants under trade training will be 
granted annually two free railway warrants to enable them to 
proceed to and from their homes during vacations. 

(4) Improved rates of colonial allowance will be issued to airmen 
serving overseas in certain Commands. 


General Duties Branch 

Group Caplain.—A. H. Jackson, to Directorate of Personal Ser- 
vices, Air Ministry, vice Group Capt. C. H. K. Edmonds, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., 1.2.35 

Wing Commanders.—F. O. Soden, D.F.C., to No. 3 A.T.C., Sut- 
ton Bridge; to command, 19.2.38. C. W. Hill, to Home Aircraft 
Depot, Henlow; for Engineer duties, 28.2.38. R.M. C. Macfariane, 
M.C., to H.Q., No. 2 (B.) Group, Andover; for Air Staff duties, 
28.2.38. J. Bussey, to No. 1 R.A.F. Depot, Uxbridge, for Adminis- 
trative Duties, 21.2.38. W. J. Seward, to R.A.F. Station, Lee-on- 
Solent; for Fleet Air Arm Co-ordination duties, 14.2.38. P. J. 
Barnett, M.C., to Electrical and Wireless School, Cranwell; for 
Administrative duties, 21.2.38. A. P. Davidson, to Inspectorate 
General, R.A.F., London; for Air Staff duties, 7.2.38. 

Squadron Leaders —J. Turner, to H.Q., Bomber Command, Ux- 
bridge; for Equipment (Engineer) Staff duties, 24.2.38. L. W. Can- 
non, to H.Q., Training Command, Market Drayton; for Personnel 


General Duties Branch 
Fit. Lt. R. V. Bucknall is transferred to the Reserve, Class A 
(March 13); Flt. Lt. E. Foster resigns his short service commission 
(March 12) 
Medical Branch 
Richardson, C.B., 
to the rank of 


O.B.E., 
Air 


M.B., 
Vice 


B.Ch., 
Marshal 


Air Comdre \ V ae 
D.P.H., K.H.S., is promoted 
(March 1). 

Chaplains Branch 
Q’ Neill, B.A., is granted a short service com- 
relative rank of Squadron Leader, with effect 


The Rev. W. L. 
mission with the 
from March 1 


Princess Mary’s Royal Air Force Nursing Home 


Staff Nurse Miss E. M. M. Wells is promoted to the rank of Sister 

(February 
Royal Air Force Reserve 
Reserve of Air Force Officers 
General Duties Branch 

The followin ire granted commissions as Flight Lieutenants in 

Class C, with effect from the dates stated:—Lt.-Col. E. W. Rey- 
Owing to 


re 
A Torpedo Twin 

PARSE information has just been made available concerning the 

new American Hall-Aluminium XPTBH-2 twin-engined twin- 

float seaplane designed for patrol, torpedo dropping and bombing. 

Pratt and Whitney Twin Wasps driving Curtiss 


The engines ire 
electrically controllable airscre ws, and it seems possible that the 


torpedo or torpedoes are carried internally. Arranged as a mid-wing 
Monop! ine, the machine has gun positions in the nose and aft of the 
wings; floats are attached by streamlined structures reminiscent of 


the German four-engined transatlantic Hamburger. 





SERVICE AVIATION (CONTINUED) 
In ranks above corporal the only change is an increase of 3d. R.A.F. V olunteer Reserve 


A®* aerodrome centre for the R.A.F. Volunteer Reserve is being 
opened at Rochester. Candidates should apply to the Air 
Officer Commanding, No. 26 (lraining) Group, R.A.F. Hendon, The 
Hyde, London, N.W.9. This is the twenty-third centre to be opened. 


Television for Bombers ? 


NV R. JOHN L. BAIRD is on his way to Australia to continue 

experiments with television for use on bombing aircraft A 
set with which Mr. Baird has been experimenting in an aeroplane 
at Crystal Palace is claimed to enable pilots to see on a ground-glass 
screen in objective from 50 to 100 miles away 

No technical details are available, but the information 
to imply the presence of a transmitting station at the objective— 
which seems a little odd. 


secms 


More About Monoplane Fighters 


A CCORDING to information received from the Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors the Hawker Hurricane multi-gun mono- 
plane fighter shows a gain in speed of at least eighty miles an 


hour in comparison with the “ swiftest biplane fighter As this 
latter is obviously the Gladiator, which does about 250 m.p.h., we 
may put something like 30 m.p.h. after the “ 300 plus "’ which has 


for so long afflicted journalists 
From the same source we learn that No. 111 (F.) Squadron has 
fourteen Hurricanes, with others in reserve. 


Royal Air Force Gazette 


Staff duties, 23.2.38. D. d'H 
ron, Tangmere; to command, 
Bomber Command, Uxbridge; 


Humphreys, to No. 217 (G.R.) Squad 
28.2.38. C. A. Hoy, M.C., to H.Q., 


for Armament duties, 16.2.38. B. G. 


Farrow, to No. 115 (B.) Squadron, Marham; fer Flying duties, 
21.2. 38. 
Flight Lieutenants.—H. I. Dabinett, to No. 11 F.T.S., Witter 


tenar 

ing, 25.1.38 \. Pyke, to Home Aircraft Depot, Henlow, 16.2.38 
Equipment Branch 

Squa lron L ader.—J. H. P. Clarke, to No 


1.3.38. 


1 A.T.S., Eastchurch, 


Medical Branch 
Squadron Leader.—T. W. Wilson, to 
for duty as Medical Officer, 25.2.38 
Flight Lieutenants.—L. M. Corbet, to R.A.F. Station, Stradishall, 
23.2.38. J. S. Wilson, to R.A.F. Station, Worthy Down, 3.3.38 


No. 10 F.T.S., Tern Hill; 


Royal Air Force Appointments 


a 2 A. 


nolds (1.A. ret.) (January 3); F ; 
R. S. White, 


Wykes (February 1); F/O 
(February 14). 
The following Flight Lieutenants are promoted to the rank of 


Lane, F/O. H. J 
M.C. (R.A.F., ret.) 


Squadron Leader (March 2):—W. N. Cumming, D.F.C., D J. Har- 
rison, G. R. Hicks, D.F.C., L. G. Martin, P. H. Smith. Fit. Lt. 
C. Feather is transferred from Class A to Class C (March 15). Fit 


Lt. H. Preston is transferred from Class C to Class B (December 


14, 1937). 


Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve 


Medical Branch 
The following are granted commissions as Flight Lieutenants with 
effect from March 15:—J. A. Pocock, M.B., B.Ch., M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., F.R.C.S.; K. J. Thomson, M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H. 


Auxiliary Air Force 


General Duties Branch 


No. 605 (County or Warwick) (B.) Sovapron.—Fit. Lt. J. P 
Huins, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., relinquishes his commission on com- 
pletion of service (March 1) 

Medical Branch 
No. 605 (County oF Warwick) (B.) Sovapron.—J. P. Huins. 


M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., is granted a commission as Fit. Lt. (March 1) 


the greatly increased length of these lista as a result of R.A.F. expansion, ranks are confined to those of Flight Lieutenant end above. 


FOREIGN SERVICE NEWS 


French A. M. Changes 


NCREASED centralisation should result from the proposed intro- 
duction in France of the following changes: Merging of the 
accounts department and that for supervising the Air Ministry 
Budget; merging a “* technical and industrial director "’ of all depart- 
ments dealing with aircraft construction; making the Air Minister 
directly responsible tor all questions concerning administrative staffs 
Recently M Delaunay, an Independent of the Right, said that 
French aviation was superior to others only in its cost. The present 
output of aircraft, he said, was actually lower than in 1936 
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IR ESTIMATES INTRODUCED 


Lt.-Col. Muirhead’s Speech in the 


R.A.F. Administration 


HE Air Estimates were introduced in the House 

of Commons on Tuesday, March 15, by Lt.-Col. 

A. J. Muirhead, M.C., Under-Secretary of State for 

Air. In the course of the debate a demand was 

raised for an enquiry into the administration of the R.A.F. 

side of the Air Ministry on the lines of the Cadman Com- 
mittee. This demand was refused by the Air Minister. 

Below are extracts from Col. Muirhead’s speech. Com- 
ment appears in ‘‘ The Outlook’’ (pp. 271-273). 

The Estimates were dealt with in considerable detail in 
Flight of March 1o. 

The estimated expenditure this year, he 
£30,000,000 to be defrayed from the Defence 
to {103,500,000 rhis figure was nearly six times 
in 1934; twice as large as in 1936—which was a full vear in the 
expansion period—and represented a 25 per cent. increase on 
last year. 

Although involving an increased expenditure of {21,000,000 
of which the largest item was {17,000,000 for technical and 
war-like stores, the Estimates this year disclosed no specially 
new features 

Recently the Government had approved a further progres- 
sive expansion of the Air Force This involved an increase of 
personnel, increases in the number and size of squadrons, of 
Royal Air Force stations, in recruitment and training facilities 
for pilots and other personnel, in orders for aircraft, and in 
factory output, including the Shadow Scheme. The House 
would therefore, in any case, have had to be prepared for a 
Supplementary Estimate to cover the additional effort required, 
and in this connection it should be realised that the Estimates 
contained not only provision for the current programme, but 
the foundation of further expansion 

The Prime Minister had indicated the day before, that, fol- 
lowing on the events of the last few days, His Majesty’s 
Government were engaged upon a fresh review of the situation 
He was not able to say what the result of this review might 
have in the acceleration or extension of the Air Force pro- 
gramme, but any further expenditure which might be necessi- 
tated would appear in the form of supplementary Estimates 

In accordance with the decision of H.M. Government last 
July that ship-borne aircraft which form the Fleet Air Arm 
should be transferred from the adminstrative control of the 
Air Ministry to the Admiralty, active steps had been taken to 


said, including 
Loan, amounted 


as large as 


set up the necessary arrangements for transfer. The change 
could only be carried out gradually. The Air Ministry would 


still remain responsible for training Fleet Air Arm pilots up 
to the point when specialisation in naval duties begins 


Planning, Policy, Programme 


Col. Muirhead said that planning, policy and programme 


must be considered togethe:. The real test was—were the 
broad plan and the general conception right? He said that 
they were. He then examined two criticisms—namely, that 


the production of airframes was behind that of engines, and 
that the production of instruments and armament was behind 
aircraft. 

He said that there was no harm in some items being ahead 
of others. Engines were somewhat ahead of airframes. But 
the airframe situation itself is encouraging 

Rootes’ factory at Speke, owing to the change of its location, 
would not be in production as early as it otherwise might have 
been, but good progress was being made From the Austin 
works completed aircraft would be delivered to squadrons by 
the middle of this summer rhis output would represent a 
genuine production flow 

With regard to the second criticism—that aircraft were ahead 
of instruments and armaments, there were also no grounds for 
complaint He took the case of blind-flying instruments 
hese instruments were being fitted to all types which were 
being produced They were not being fitted to obsolescent 
types, which were not being used for flying in conditions of 
cloud or bad visibility here was no lack of instruments 

From the fighting standpoint, he instanced guns and turrets 
Gun supply was satisfactory, and the system of operating some 
of the guns was a notable step in armament progress. Power- 
operated revolving turrets, enclosing man and gun, had had to 
be installed. All turrets had been designed and were being 


made in this country, and flow of production was now satis- 
moment, 
achieved was definitely in 


factory We are not complete with turrets at the 
but the time when this would be 


House : Demand for Enquiry Into 


Refused 


the near future. In this essential requirement we € as good 
as any foreign country, and, he thought, probably better. 
For communication they had evolved a wirek set which 
was not only a satisfactory operational type, but good and 
simple production type, and they were ah¢ f their 
requirements. 
Ihe House knew that in the early days of expansion the 


policy was necessarily adopted of placing a production order 
for several types of aircraft straight from the dr ng board, 
There was now a possibility that, with the fuller vel pment 
of the aircraft industry on a broader basis, an ith good 
machines now in production, we should revert to the system of 
prototypes—but an improved system which it was hoped would 
combine efficiency of type with speed of producti 


Col. Muirhead welcomed the appointment of Sir Charles 
Bruce Gardner as Independent Executive Chairman of the 
$.B.A.C., which he called an appointment of real value both 


to the industry and the Ministry. 

To meet the increasing importance of armament and its 
progressive nature, Armament Development at the Air Ministry 
had been placed under a separate Director In addition, so 
that the training might keep pace with development, Armament 
Training Camps, which numbered 3 in 1934 and now number 
7, were to be increased in the course of the year by 4 additional 


ones A new Air Armament Training School was _ being 
established. 
Research 
A new wind tunnel was being set up at the Royal Aircraft 


Establishment to study the compressibility of air at high speeds, 

The past year had been notable in marking the advent of 
engines, both air and liquid cooled, in the 1,000 h.p. category. 

In the matter of Research and Development there was a 
close and constant co-operation—and on a wide scale—between 
the Air Staff and the Scientists. Some new resuits of great 
value for defence had recently been obtained, but he was 
afraid that their nature prevented him from mentioning them 
to the House. 

Of the contracts in connection with the expansion pro- 
gramme, in 63 per cent. prices had already been settled; 


in another 12 per cent. quotations had been received but not 
vet accepted These two categories together, embr : 
per cent. of the contracts, covered 50 per cent. of 
expansion aeroplanes ordered. In another 12 per cent. of the 
contracts, batch costing had been resorted to without prices 
being actually settled or quotations made. One important case 
had already been settled by arbitration, and progress was being 
made in the negotiations with the firms on all outstanding 
cases ripe for such discussions. 

Col. Muirhead emphasised strongly the need for skilled men. 

Another depot equivalent to that at Halton, for fitters, fitter- 
armourers, instrument makers and wireless operator mechanics 
apprentices and boys was being established at Cosford 

Col. Muirhead then mentioned increases in pay, details of 
which are given in the Service Aviation of this issu 

Col. Muirhead paid a tribute to the Auxiliary Air Force and 
said that all the conditions in connection with it were now 


yz 


being carefully examined by a committee at the Air Ministr 

The Balloon Section, which formed a part of the Auxilhary 
Air Force had, he thought, a special interest at the moment 
It was necessary first of all to get somewhat numerous regular 
personnel trained, and both regular personnel and the equip- 
ment were now ready. Sites for all the four centre 1 new 
been chosen and the establishment of the first centre was 
imminent. Recruiting for the auxiliary personnel (over 5,00 
would start shortly and, indeed, registration of applicants 
already taking place. 

Training 

The House already knew, he said, that elementary training 
of short service officers (the term ‘‘ elementary ’’ t g tne 
place of ab initio) was carried out at civil flying training 

hools. Between the inception of this scheme in Aus 5 
and December 31, 1937, a total of 3,330 pupil sed 
through these schools, of whom approximately 84 pet d 
passed on to Service Flying Training Schools 

Great importance was attached to navigation biind 
flying. Instrument flying and night flying were now taught in 
the normal sequence at flying training schools 

A considerable number of Link Trainers had been ordered 
and were in course of delivery to stations By the end of 
March all Flying Training Schools, Cranwell, and a number ol 
other schools and stations would be equipped with one Even- 
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tually at least one Trainer would be provided for every flying 
station at home and overseas (including India and aircraft 
carriers in the Fleet Air Arm). rr 

it was proposed to send the majority of pilots posted to 
bomber squ drons through a 10-weeks navigation course on 
Jeaving a flying training school. When the expanded orgaiisa- 
tion came into being at the School of Air Navigation next 
month the total output was estimated at nearly 700 a year. 

Turning to accidents, Col. Muirhead wished to dispose at 
once of the suggestion that they were due to lack of instru- 
ments. That was not so. Close examination as to the causes 
of accidents last year and they were varied— disclosed no 
predominant cause and did not indicate any particular varia- 
tion from conclusions drawn in previous years. It 
nised that there was a dangerous period of his flying carecr 
through which a pilot necessarily passed, and this period could 
only be bridged by experience itself. 

Pilots posted to a squadron were not called on to fly an 
unfamiliar type solo without a prior period of dual instruction 
on that type here was nothing to suggest that there 
either more or less risk of fatal accidents on modern than on 
older types. 

During 1937-35 permanent construction or reconstruction was 
completed at 12 stations and started at 24 mor During the 
forthcoming year 22 stations would reach completion and at 
18 more permanent construction would begin 

The Ministry was fortunate enough to have lately secured 
the services of Professor Abercrombie to help in the selection 





was recog- 


was 


ol sites. 

Progress was also going on overseas At Nairobi, where the 
squadron has the distinction of being the only one in the R.A.F 
stationed ‘‘South of the Line,’’ a new aerodrome was bcing 
provided. 

Col. Muirhead 
overseas. 

He expressed the 
generous gift of 2} million 


then mentioned the work of the R.A.F. 


Ministry for the 
rulers of the 


gratitude of the Air 
dollars from the 


FLIGHT. 
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F.M.S. towards new squadrons to be stationed in Malaya. 

By the end of the present financial year 21 new meteorologi- 
cal stations would have been opened. This was largely de- 
pendent on the provision of additional staff and, as few new 
entrants had specialised knowledge of meteorology, it was 
necessary to train them before they could be placed in charge of 
stations or entrusted with the responsibility of issuing forecasts. 

Further progress had been made with the Empire Air Mail 
Scheme, and on February 23 the second stage, which extended 
the scheme to Singapore, was commenced. It was anticipated 
that the full scheme, with through services to Australia, would 
be brought into operation during the year Survey work 
had been carried out in connection with the trans-Tasman 
route, and negotiations between the Governments concerned 
were in progress. 

It was proposed to provide a more efficient service between 
Bangkok and Hong Kong by increasing the frequency of opera 
tion from once to twice weekly in each direction 

It was interesting to note that the total route mileage of 
regularly operated British Empire routes during 1937 amounted 
to almost miles—an increase of miles on 
the figure for 1936. These figures included internal 
routes in the United Kingdom. 

With regard to the recommendations of the Report of the 
Maybury Committee, he said that a comprehensive scheme for 
meteorological, wireless and traffic control facilities, including 
the training of the necessary staff, was being proceeded with 
as rapidly as circumstances permitted rhe preparation of the 
Order in Council, required in order to set up the Licensing 
Authority for internal air routes, had involved consideration 
and solution of many legal and other problems Further con 
sultations had taken place with aerodrome owners and operat- 


50,000 some 12,000 


regular 


ing companies, and the draft Order had now reached a final 
stage. 
Finally, subsiantial provision—amounting to £200,o00—had 


been made to cover existing items of development of civil 
aircraft, and to proceed with new items during the year 


THE DEBATE 


NV R. MONTAGUE, former Under-Secretary for Air, said that 
4 there had recently been much exceedingly fierce criticism 
of the Air Ministry, both upon the civil and the military 
side. There was a growing and widespread conviction that 


all was not well. The Opposition demanded that there 
should be a competent and thorough investigation into the 
military side of the Air Ministry, with all the secrecy that 


might be considered necessary. Some aspects of the Cadman 
report had a serious reflection upon that side. He said that 
our bombers were inferior in range to those of other countries ; 
that not one could command the industrial and munitions 
areas Of Germany. The final range of the best of them, the 
Blenheim, was only 1,000 miles. The Ministry had for a long 
time been a hotbed of dissatisfaction and intrigue The indus 
try was controlled by officials who worked individually in 
jealous isolation. The principle appeared to be ‘‘ Here is a 
lesign; let us muck it about ”’ 

Mr. Chamberlain, the Prime Minister, said that he found 
nothing in the Cadman report to justify Mr. Montague’s re 
quest. His representations of the state of affairs at the Air 
Ministry were fantastic. He (Mr. Chamberlain) did not admit 
that there was a parallel between the inquiry into civil aviation 
and an inquiry into what must always be the main purpose 
and function of the Air Ministry here could be no question 
as to the vital nature of the relations of our Air Force to the 
security of the country. For that security the Government 
must bear the responsibility and they could not share it 
with any committee. If civil aviation had lagged behind, 
that was largely because, by the necessity of the case, the 
whole energies of the Secretary of State and his staff and the 
aircraft industry had been devoted to pushing forward this 


enormously accelerated Air Force programme Could any 
body suppose that in multiplying fourfold the Air Force in 
this brief time it was possible to do that without any acci- 


ALLOY 


A SPOT-WELDING machine, d specially for work 
“4 on aluminium and aluminium alloys of the kind encoun- 
leveloped by the 


designe 


tered in aircraft construction, has been « 
british Federal Welder and Machine C« Ltd., Dudley. 

The electrode gap is immediately adjustable by an electric 
ower drive to accommodate the various depths of section. 
the transformer, which has a water-cooled secondary, has a 
utinuous rated capacity of and the primary 
ndings are insulated with a special type of fireproof material. 


350 k.v.a 





the electrode tips are }in. in diameter and are machined from 
ugh-tensile copper alloy, while water cooling is carried directly 
“rough to the electrode tips. 

The actual timing of the welds is accurately determined by 





WELDING 


dents or errors of judgment? Of course there must be some 

Mr. Garro-Jones asked, ‘‘ What about Germany ?’ 

Mr. Chamberlain replied that he did not know whether the 
hon. gentleman opposite would like us to imitate Germany 
in the methods which she has employed in regimenting the 
country for the production of armaments 

Mr. Garro-Jones, ‘‘ You may have to.’’ 

Mr. Chamberlain replied that we might have to, but we 
were not going to do so until we were convinced that nothing 
else would serve our turn. He paid a tribute to the Secretary 
of State and his staff for all they had done in carrying out the 
programme rhe request amounted to instituting a court 
martial upon the Air Minister. He put it that a more inoppor 
tune moment than the present could not have been found to 


institute an investigation which must distract the attention 
ot those who were engaged in the Ministry and in production 
Sqdn. Ldr. Sir Hugh Seely, O.€ No. 504 (B) Squadron 


A.A.F., supported the demand for an inquiry 

Lieut.-Col. Moore-Brabazon also considered an inquiry de 
sirable, but said he would vote with the Government His in 
formation that there was absolutely no chance of the 
Austin works producing even within a few months 

Wing Commdr. James stated categorically and specifically 
that there had been no Secretary of State for Air who so en 
joved the confidence of the Service as the present on 

Wing Commdr. A. C. Wright, late C.O No. 605 (B) 
Squadron, A.A.F., expressed surprise at Sir H. Secly’s speech 
and disagreed with some of his statements He strongly be 
lieved in the balloon barrage, and said that any district to 
day could be made practically impregnable from the air by 
using all the known means of defence The industrial 
were the only worth-while targets for an enemy 

[The debate continued, and Col. Muirhead and Sir The 
Inskip replied for the Government 


was 


areas 


mas 


EQUIPMENI! 


an ignition control panel, consisting chiefly of two main pool 
type mercury tubes, timer tubes and provision for }-cyck 
operation and any number of cycles up to 25 \ 
panel controls the entire welding cycle A depression of the 
foot switch energises the solenoid valve, closing the electrodes 
it a pre-determined pressure After the operation of an 
adjustable pneumatic time delay, the tubes of the timer panel 
fire, after which the welding pressure is automatically removed 

A visual current control is provided with an A.C. ammeter. 
This device definitely insures that the operator secures 
sistent electrical energy for successive spot 

The machine has a welding capacity for 
aluminium alloy material up to 2 by Jin. sheet 


St que nce 


con- 
welds 


spot welding 
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N this list of the British clubs and 
| schools, which is as complete as our 

own information and the co-operative 

spirit of the different secretaries will 
permit, the various organisations have 
been placed under town headings in 
order that newcomers to the movement 
may more easily discover the most con- 
venient centre. It should be explained 
that those given under the London head- 


ing are scattered over a wide area, but 
are those which, to our knowledge, are 


supported very largely by Londoners. 
Naturally enough, no hard and fast line 
may be drawn in this case, but the diffi- 
culty here has, we think, been amply re- 
paid by simplicity elsewhere. 


ABERDEEN.—NORTH BRITISH AERO 
CLUB, Aberdeen Airport, Dyce. Fleet: 2 
D.H. Moths (one fitted for blind flying), 1 
Puss Moth Rates Members, dual, 
£2 2s. 6d.; solo, £1 1 6d.; non-members, 
dual, £3; solo, £2 158 Secretary: Miss (¢ 
Brunning. 

BEDFORD.—BEDFORD SCHOOL OF 
FLYING, LTD., Barton Airport, Jeds. 
Fleet: 2 DH. Moths (one equipped for blind 
flying) Rates Dual, £1 15s. (£1 178. 6d 
at week-ends); solo, £1 10s.; special con- 
tract rates Secretary: D. QO. Summers 
lying Committee I>. O. Summers, L. ¢ 
Hilditch and A. E. Hill Chief Instructor: 
L. C. Hilditch 

BELFAST. — NORTH Ol IRELAND 
AERO CLUB, Ards Airport, Newtownards, 
Co. Down Fleet: 1 Avro Cadet. Rates 
Dual, £1 15s.; solo, £1 10s Secretar) ] 
Carr Flying Committee: J. Carr, H. M. 
Pollock, R \. Mitchell, Jr Chief lu- 
structor: Fit Lt. R. W. E. Bryant 

BIRMINGHAM.—THE MIDLAND AERO 
CLUB, Ltd., Castle Bromwich Aerodrome 
Fleet: 4 Moth Majors, 1 Tiger Moth. Rates 


retary W H 
W. H. Sutcliffe and 


solo, 10S Se 


Dual, £2; 


t £1 
Sutcliffe. 


Instructors 


D. McCartney 

BLACKPOOL. — BLACKPOOL AND 
FYLDE AERO CLUB, The Airport, Stan- 
ley Park, Blackpool. Fleet: 1 Moth Major 
Rates Dual, £1 15 solo, fi 7s 6d 
Secretar I Berry, 8, Edward Street, 
Blackpool 

BOURNEMOUTH. — BOURNEMOUTH 
FLYING CLUB, Journemouth Airport, 
Christchurch. Fleet Gipsy I Moths 
Rates: Dual, £2; solo, {1 10s.; 10 per cent 
reduction for advance payments Secre 
tar) F. C. Fisher Flying Committee 
J. B. C. Pearson, G. A jaker, and J. J 
Avis. Instructors: F. C. Fisher and C. G 
Hancock 

BRIGHTON.—SOUTH COAST FLYING 
CLUB, The Airport, Shoreham, Sussex 
Fleet: 3 Gipsy Moths. Rates: Dual, £2 2s.; 
solo, £2; after 25 hours’ solo and _ test, 
£1 17s 6d. Secretary: C. L. Pashley. Fly 
ing Committee: F. F. Haddock, | ( 


White, A. H. Beadle, L. Bellairs, A. Oram, 


H. O. Hamilton, W. E. Grieve, and S. G. 
Stevens. Chief Instructor: C. L. Pashley 
BRISTOL. — BRISTOL AND WESSEX 
AEROPLANE CLUB, LTD., Bristol Ait 
port, Whitchurch, Bristol. Fleet: 1 Avro 


Cadet (fitted for blind flying), 1 Cirrus Swal- 
low, t Pobjoy Swallow Rates (Cadet) 


dual, £2 10s.; solo, {1 15s.; (Swallow) dual, 
£2 2s.; solo, £1 1os.; less 10 per cent. before 
2 p.m. on weekdays Secretar) L. R 
Williams. Chief Instructor: E. M. H. Slade 

CAMBRIDGE. — CAMBRIDGE AERO 


CLUB, Ltd., Cambridge Aerodrome 
Fleet: 7 Gipsy Moths, 1 Puss Moth, 1 Jubi- 
lee Monospar Rates Dual and_ solo, 
41 12s. 6d.; hire, from 6d. per milk Secre- 
tary Fk. G. Bowles Instructors: L. B. 
Worsdell and J. Wallis 

CIVIL AVIATION SERVICE CORPS 


(see under London) 
CANTERBURY.—KENT FLYING CLUB, 

Canterbury Aerodrome, Kent. Fleet: 2 

Miles Hawks, 1 Miles Falcon. Rat 


Sixty-eight Power-flying Clubs and Schools and Forty 
Gliding Clubs Arranged Topographically 


FLIGHT. 


(Hawk) dual, £2; solo, £1 10s.; (Falcon) 
dual, £2 1os.; solo, £2; hire, 9d. per mile. 
Secretary: J. L. A. Pratt. Chief Instructor: 


kK. K. Brown. 


CARDIFF. —CARDIF! \EROPLANE 


CLUB, LTD., Cardiff Aerodrome. Fleet: 
2 Gipsy Moths, 1 Miles Hawk Trainer. 
Rates: (Hawk) dual, £2 5s.; solo, £1 15s.; 
(Moths) dual, £2; solo, {1 5s.; night flying, 


dual, £3; solo, £2 10s.; blind flying, dual, 
£2; rebate scheme for advanced dual and 
solo. Secretar) Arthur S. Davies Chief 
Instructor: G. M. S. Kemp 
CARLISLE.—BORDER FLYING CLUB, 
LTD., Carlisle Airport. Fleet: 3 Gipsy I 
Moths, 1 Hornet Moth, 1 Fox Moth. Rates: 
Dual, £1 17s. 6d.; solo, £1 12s.; £1 5s. after 
30 hours. Secretaries: G. L. S. Lightfoot 
and H. V. Prescott. Chief Instructor: Fit. 
Lt. S. H. Potter 

CHELTENHAM.—(See Gloucester ) 
COVENTRY. — COVENTRY \ERO- 


PLANE 
try (shortly 


CLUB, Whitley Aerodrome, Coven- 
to move to Municipal Airport) 


WHER 


t 2 Pobjoy Swallows Rates Dual, 
£2; solo, £1 10s Secretary: P. Haselock, 
25, Wainbody Avenue, Coventry Flying 
Committe W. Dono, R. S. Higgins, T. R 
Hallam, H. L. Johnson, G. Jebbett, A. V. 


Jones, C. Kenney, E. ]. Morton, T. Fletcher, 
\. Sumner, L. A. Willard and F. E. Robin- 
son Instructors: C. Kenney and R. S. 
Higgins 
DONCASTER. — DONCASTER 
CLUB, LTD., Doncaster Airport 
1 Gipsy Moth, 1 Puss Moth. Rates 
£2 5s.; solo, £1 15s Secretar\ 
yuctoi F/O. J. Stewart Dick 
EASTBOURNE.—EASTBOU RNE 
ING CLUB, LTD., Wilmington, 
Fleet: 2 Gipsy Moths, 1 B.A 
Rate Dual, £2; solo, £1 15s Secre- 
lary: Capt. E. I. Short, 31, Cornfield Road, 
Eastbourne Chief Instructor H. A. Love 
EDINBURGH.—EDINBURGH FLYING 
CLUB, LTD., Macmerry \erodrome, 
rrenent, East Lothian Fleet 1 Major 
Moth, 1 B Swallow; use of Hornet, 
Eagle, Leopard and Redwing Rates: 
Dual, blind flying and cross-country, {2 §s.; 


\ERO 
Fleet: 
Dual, 
and In- 

FLY- 
Sussex. 
Swallow. 


solo, £1 10s.; contract flying, £1 Secre 
tary J. J. Sanderson, 50, Melville Street, 
Edinburgh Chief instructor Ss. F, 
(Timber) Woods 

ELY.—ELY AERO CLUB, Ely on week- 
days, Caxton on Sundays Fleet t Miles 
Cirrus Hawk, Douglas Drones, 1 Cherub 
Drone (with tricycle undercarriage). Rates 
Hawk solo, {1 10s. (or £3 a day); Standard 
Drone, 15s. (or 30s. a day); Tricycle Drone, 
ft (or £2 a day Manager: H. R. Dim- 
mock, City Chambers, Market Street, Ely, 
Cambs 

EXETER.—EXETER CLUB, 


AERO 


Exeter Airport, Devon. Fle: Miles Magis- 
ter, Hillson-J.A.P., Miles Whitney Straight 
(or Hornet Moth Rat Dual, £2 5s.; 
solo, £1 15s.; Hillson dual, £1 10s.; solo, £1 
(day hire from £3) Secretary: S. J. Cox, 
17, Manchester Square, London, W.1. Fly- 
Committ Rt. Hon. the Earl Fortes- 
cue, (¢ R. Grounde, K. Gatey and S. F. 
Lee Chief Instructor: L. R. Mouatt 
FOLKESTONE.—CINOUE PORTS FLY- 
ING CLUB, Lympne Airport, Hythe, Kent. 
Fleet 4 Cirrus Swallows, 2 Tiger Moths, 
1 Gipsy I Moth, 1 Leopard Moth, 1 Aeronca, 
Rates: (Swallows and Gipsy Moth), dual, 
f{2; solo, {£1 10s * (Tiger Moths), du il, 
{2 5§s.; solo, £1 15s.; (Leopard), dual, 
10s.; solo, £2; (Aeronca), dual, {1 10s.; 
{1 5s. Secretary: R. B. Drew. Flying 
Con flee: F/O. D. W. Liewellyn, Mrs. 
M. J. A. Davis, R. B. Drew, R. Butler, 
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A cheery anion 
N. C. Butler, | 4. H. Peat H. J 
Searle Inst tors: F/O. D. W. Liewellva 


and kK. M 


LTD., 
Fleet 3 
Moth Major, 
/ 


flying Secre 
Committee 
Orr, J. W 
Chief Instructos \ 


Hackney. 
GLASGOW.—SCOTTISH FLYING CLUB, 
Renfrew Airport, Renfrewshire 
Gipsy Moths, Hornet Moths 

1 Leopard Moth Rates: Dual, 
reduced rates for con t 
uv kK. F. Millen. Flying 
B. R. Millar, T. F. Steele, L. 
Robertson and I. M n 
Wren 
GLOUCESTER. — COTSWOLD 


; solo, {1 10s.; 


AERO 





CLUB, Gloucester and Cheltenh Airport 
Cheltenham Road, Gloucester Fleet 
Gipsy Moth and Cirrus Moth. Rates: Du 
{2 2s.; advanced dual, £1 15s.; \ ”” licence 
solo, £1 5s.; 25 hours’ contract for {£22 10 
Secretary Lt. Col. G. W Atkins, M.A 
Chief Instructor R. W. Walwi 

GRIMSBY.—LINCOLNSHIRI AERO 
CLUB, Waltham Aerodrome, Grimsby, 
Lincs. Fleet > Cirrus Swallo Ra 
Dual, £2 2s.; solo, £1 10s. Seer r. ft 
Wady, Grimsby Road, Waltha: Flyin 
Commit W. French, H. A. Baskcom! 
and Fit. Lt. J. Harston. Chief tru 
Fit. Lt. J. Harston 

IPSWICH. — IPSWICH AERO CLUB 
Ipswicl \irport, Suffolk I t: Miles 
Magister, Hillson-J.A.P., Miles Whitne P 
Straight (or Hornet Moth Rates: Dual, & 
{2 5s solo, {1 15s.;: (Hillsor {1 108 
solo, {1; d hire from / el 
S. J. Cox M hester S Lon 
W.r. F Con tt et W 
G. Gut Lt. Col. N. Mel D.I 
Dr. R. V Meller, B. N. S A 
Shawcross, R. G. Smith, and C. \ 1 
Ci li tor: N. W. Creasy 

ISLE OF WIGHT.—ISLE ‘( WIGHT 
FLYING CLUB, LTD., Lea Airport, 53 
down, 1.0.W Fleet: « Spart \rrow, I 
Spartan three-seater Rat DD 1 sold, 
£1 10s. Secretary: Miss J ! In 
structor: A. C. Klein 

LEEDS.—Y ORKSHIRE AEROPLANE 
CLUB, LTD., Leeds-Bradford Aerodrome, 
Yeadon. Fleet: 4 D.H. Moths, 2 Leopard 
Moths, rt Hornet Moth. Rates: Dual and 
solo, [2; cross-country instruction, # 


from | 


LIVE 
TRICT 


Davy a 


BR( , 








LUB, 
wshire 
yths, 1 

Dual, 





AERO 
irport, 
Fleet 
Dual, 
licence 
22 105 


MC 


AERO 


Sby, 











ion from Redhill. 


6d.; all rates reduced by 
im. to 4 pw between 
y Secreta ( 
ect Db. H 
me, J. R. Micklethwait, 
l Instructors: Capt. H. ¥ 
Worrall, B. E. Moody, and V. A. C. Hodg- 


son 


LEICESTER. 





THE COUNTY FLYING 


CLUB, LTD., Rearsby Aerodrome, Leicester 
shire. / 2 Taylor Cubs. Rates: Dual 
and s« ’ ‘i pet hour; contract rate, 
178. 0d Secretaries W M I'raser and 
C. H. Doude, 16, New Street, Leicester 
Flying Committ G. Dill, R. J. Axten 


L. E. Danson, ]. S Squires, L. 1} 
W. Storer, and R. H. Hurst lustruc- 
t b. Collins and S. Love 
LEICESTERSHIRE AERO CLUB, LTD., 
\irpert, Leicester. Fleet: 1 D.H. Tiger 


Truscott, 


Moth, 1 D.H. Leopard Moth (eq ed tor 
I flying), 1 B.A. Swallow Ra 

SElo at lvanced lL £1 4 

: tion, #1 1os with refund of ros. an 
ne on receint of “A licence; night 
il Z instruction, f1 16s. S { Kk. ¢ 


ommittee: K. H. S. Brown, 











Winn. Fiving 
\. Marks, A. I Martindale, Fit. Lt 
W. B. Beale, F. J. Toone, F/O. A. H 
Hole, D. D. Longmore, S. P. Russell, J. W 
Tomkins and C. H_ Holyoake Chief In- 
struct Fit. Lt. R. L. Bateman 
LIVERPOOL.—LIVERPOOL AND DIS- 
TRICT AFRO CLI B, Liverpool \irport, 


Speke, and Hooton Park, Cheshire. Fleet 

liger Moths (one equipped for night fly- 
ing), 2 B.A. Swallows, 45 Leopard Moth 
Rates: Dual ind solo, {1 10s Leopard 
Moth, £1 16s.; blind flying, {£1 16s.; night 


flying, £2 148 Secretary: ] 
Iustructo 


He aton 


LONDON.—AIRWORK 
FLYING, Heston 
Middx Fleet 
Miles Whitney 


Cuthbertson 
rs: Geoffrey Clapham and A. V. 


SCHOOL OF 
Airport, He 
Major ( 


inslow, 


4 Gipsy idets, 1 


a Straight, 1 Leopard Moth, 
Tee s: Membe ts, dual, £3 10s.; solo, £2 2s. 
hee members, lual and solo £4 4s., daily 
ure £4 4s. (less fuel and oil). Secretary: 


C. H. Hunter. Instructors: 
Davy and M A. Lacayo. 
BROOKLANDS FLYING CLUB, LTD., 


Fit. Lt. B. A. 


FLIGHT. 





Aerodromes : Fleets : Instruction and Flying Rates : 
Club Officers : Names and Addresses of Secretaries 


Weybridge, Surrey 
Leopard Moths 


Brooklands Aerodrome, 
Fleet: Tiger Moths and 
Rates: Dual and solo, £2 §s.; instrument 
flying, £3. Secretary: B. S. Smallman 
Flying Committee: Capt H LD Davis, 
Major F. ¢ Atkinson, F. G. Bowles, A. P 
Bradiey, Flt. Lt. P. W. S. Bulman, M. G 
Burton, C. Frost, S. J. Gravely, K. Thom 
son, Dr. N. Whitehurst, L. Watson, Fit. Lt 
Summers, C. Mollison, K. Waller, R. ¢ 
Symondson, P. Lucas and C. A. N. Vickers 
Instructors K. F. H. Waller, R. Morris, 
L. Clitt and G. Bremridge 

CIERVA AUTOGIRO CO., LTD., London 
Air Park, Feltham, Middlesex Fleet 
Three C.30 A Autogiros, equipped for 
night and blind flying. Rates Dual and 
solo, £3; blind flying, £4; night flying, £6; 
contract, {2 10s. Flying Manager: R. A. ¢ 
Brie Instructors H \ Marsh and 
M. J. B. Stoker 

CIVIL AVIATION SERVICE CORPs; 
operating from Cambridge Aerodrome Lon 
don headquarters, Maxwell House, Arundel 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 Fleet see 


to FLY 


one 


under Cambridge Aero Club. Rats Dual 
and solo, {1 7s. 6d sé la RK. | Dew 
Ir., 27, Gubyon Avenue, Herne Hill, Lon 
lon, S.E.24 Kivu Committ l kK 


\. Dew and J. G. Arrow 
See Cambridge Acro Cl 
AND ESSEX AERO CLI 
roxbourne \erodrome, Nazeing Essex 
leet DH Moths, 1 B.A Swallow 
uss Moth and 1 Stinson Junior Ra 
ial, £2 contract rate for 
» hours, £1. Secretary: F. E. Darlow, 
Cavendish Avenue, Woodford Green, Essex 
Pilots’ Advisory Committee S. A. Perrin 
J. H. Reyner, L. FF. P. Walters, G. H. Parket 
and Archer Edwards Inst 
Frogley, J]. C. N 
HOUSEHOLD 
CLI Heston 
sex. Fleet: 1 


Mascall (C/O), S 
Iustructors 
HERTS 


) solo, £1 10s.; 


B 
/ 
P 
l 
5 


Roger 
Gibb and LD. A. Cather 
BRIGADI Eb LYING 
Airport, Hounslow, Middle 
Leopard Moth ise olf g Avre 


I 


Cadets Rates: Dual and sok fi 
Secretary: Capt. R. L. Presten (Cé 
Guards), » Guards Club Brook St 
WW Instructor Fit. Lt. B. A. Dav 
INSURANCI FLYIN CLUB, LTD., 
London Air Park, Feltham, Middlesex 
Fleet ; Gipsy I Moths (one equipped for 
lind flying R s Dual n sok 
fi § S fa S. K. Wiltshir 4 
| vhall ‘treet, LE.C.3 / ( 
j W. Mitson, S. K. Wil re, ( | 
Clair and G. Harris 
LONDON AEROPLANE CLUB, Hat l 
\ drome, Herts, Fi 5 liger Mot 


\eTo 
Hornet 


Rat 


Moths, 1 twin-engined Dragonfly 
Dual, £2; solo, £1 10s.; Dragonfly, 
dual, 45 10s.; solo, #5. Secretar) E. W 
Rodwell. Jnstructors: Fit. Lt. J]. A. Harris, 


J]. Goodyear and F. Gonsalves 


LONDON AIR PARK FLYING CLUB, 
London \ir Park, Feltham, Middlesex 
Fleet: 5 Gipsy Moths, 4 Aeroncas, 1 B.A 


Rati Moths 
Leopard 
10S.; Aeronca, dual, 
Swallow, dual, £2 5s 
solo, £1 17s od Manager Capt ( ] 
Pooley. Flying Committee: J. Rush, R. H 
Henderson, J. Brady, R. C. Jude and Capt 
( J Pooley. Instructors ae D 
Williams, J. D. Kirwan and F. M. Nichol- 
son 
MIDLAND BANK FLYING 
Hanworth Aerodrome, Feltham, 
Fl 2 Cirrus Swallows. Fat No charge 
until ‘‘ A’ licence is obtained, then tos. dual 
or solo. Secretaries: G. W. Walenn and S. A. 
Tarlton. Flying Committee: ]. C. Read, 
W. Walenn, F. J. Letzer 
Tarlton. Instructor: F. M. 


Swallow, 1 Leopard Moth 
Dual, £2 §s.: solo, £1 17s. 6d.; 
dual solo, {£3 


wal, £4; 
{1 10s.; solo, £1; 


CLUB, 
Middlesex 


C. H. Willis, G. 
and S. A. 
Nicholson. 


FLYING CLUB, 
Middlesex l 


OLD ETONIAN Hest 
Airport, Hounslow, é 
Miles Whitney Straight, 1 Leopard Mot! 
ind 3 Avro Cadets (shared with Household 
und Airwork Clubs Rat Dual 
£2 10s.; solo, £1 15s.; £4 per day exclusive 
of fuel Secretar) J. A. H. Parker, Bas 
don House, Moorgate, E-( Flying Cov 
ittec Air Vice-Marshal A. | Borton, 
C.Bz.. C.M.G.. H. S d' Erlanget 
ind J. A| H. Parker 

REDHILL FLYING CLUB, LTD., Re 
hill Aerodrome Surrey leet ri PSS 
| Moths, 1 Puss Moth, 1 Leopard Motl " 


Brigade 


Fox Moth. Raf Moths, dual ; solo, 
fi 108.; Puss and Leopard Moth dual, 
j 1os.; solo, £2; Fox Moth, solo, £2; blind 
living, £2 10s Secretar\ M. S. Houdret 
Flying Committe \. G. Douglas, Miss M 
Blake \. J. Mulder, J. Briste ind Dr. I 


McLeod 


ROMFORD FLYING CLUB I 


Romford \erodrome, Colchester Road 
Harold Park, Romitord, Essex. / tf: 1 Fox 
Moth, 1 Gipsy Spartan, 1 Spartan Arrow, 1 
Cirrus Moth R Dual, i solo, 
{1 10s.; hire, £2 10s per day Secretar, 

M. D. Crichton, Bukit Ayam,’ Woodland 
Koad, Hockley, Essex Fiving ( praneert le 

M. G. Chadwick, 5S. ( Buszard, W \ 
Mathews, \ Fletcher I Morrison, J 
Wreford and C. G. Martin Chict Inst : 


yr: R. H. Henderson 
ROYAL AIR FORCI 
Hatfield Aerodrome 
Hornet Moths, 1 Tiget 
nly 41 S RR. G 
SURREY FLYING 
\irport of London, Cre 


FLYING CLUB 
Hert Fleet 
Mott Rate Solo 
Weighill 
SERVICES LID., 


S 





Gi I Moths, one equipped for night fly 
Ra 1) / solo, {2 1 insti 
t I / cht fl . « l 
{4 10s olo, £4 D f l W J 
Grant and W. G. M ol swclors 
E. D. Cumming \. F. Payen and A. D 
Jaffe 
LUTON.—LU TON FLYING CLUB 
Municipal Airport, I This club, whicl 
has been onsore y Personal Airway 
C1 lon, is t operations nes 
when the clubhe e will have beet Oo 
pleted Mr. 1 WW Bonar will be the chief 
instructor, and two Major Moths will be used 
The secretary Mr. I I H. Morris at 
t wove addr 


MAIDSTONE.—\MALLING AERO CLUB, 


West Malling Ac Kent 

Gipsy Moths, 1 Gipsy Sparta Rates 
Dual and solo on weekdays, {1 15s on 
satul Ss an in Ss, £1 178. Od > 
far W. G. I l Ci ] 
G. Goodhew 


MANCHESTER.—L A\N¢ AERO 
CLUB, Avro \erodre odiord, 
Cheshire Fleet >» Avro Cadets I Avro 
Avian, 1 Hornet Motl Rates Dua 
solo, £2, subject to bonus, bringing 
figure down to £1 12s Secreta and Chief 
Instructor F/O. WLI Woodward 
NORTHERN AVIATION SCHOOL AND 
CLUB, LTD., Barton Airport, Manchester 


\SHIRI 


/ t: 5 Hillson Pragas Rates: Weekdays 
before 5 p.m., dual and solo, £1; otherwise, 
{1 5s. Secretar) ] 3. Goldson, c/o | 
Hills and Sons, Trafford Park, Manchester 
Fiying Committ W R. Chown, | P 
Hessev, J]. W. Lewlev, I B. Goldson, W 
Weir, H. Pashley ar D. Rough! 
NEWCASTLE. NEWCASTLI UPON 
TYNE AERO CLUB, Woolsington Ai 
port, Kenton, Newcastle-upon- Tyne Fleet 
3 Gipsy Moths, 1 P Moth, 1 Tiger Moth 
t B.A. Swallow (three machines equipped 


for night flying Rates: Dual, £1 15§s.; 
solo, £1 58 Secretary I L. Turnbull 
Flying Committe Capt. J. D. Irving, P. I 
Heppell, A. I George, N. Fawkes, ( R 


and F. J Furnbull. Chief lh 
+ tt BD. G \llison 
NORTHAMPTON 


stru 


Zoliner 


NORTHAMPTON 


SHIRE AERO CLUB, Sywell Aerodrome, 
Northampton Fleet 3 Gipsy Moths 
Rates: Dual and solo, £1 10s Secretary 

W. Parry Flying Committee: Major 


G. R. D. Shaw, Fit. Lt. I. W. C. Mackenzie, 
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The new Cambridge Aerodrome, tome of Marshall’s Flying Schoo! and flying headquarters of the Civil Aviation Service Corps. 


Dr. J. G. Lyon Brown, H. J. Sudborough, 
L. Hales, W. Parry, R. C. R. Chalmers and 
A. J. Linnell. Instructor: R. C. R. 
Chalmers. 

EAST MIDLANDS FLYING CLUB, 
Sywell Aerodrome, Northampton. Fleet: 
1 Gipsy I Moth, 1 Drone. Rates: Dual and 
solo, £1 108 Secretary: A. Tustin, 50, 
Broadway, Northampton Flying Com- 
miltee: L. G. Brown, H. Smith, J. Minney, 
Kk. Bryant, N. Bryant, A. Tustin and L. 
Axe 

NOR WICH.—NORFOLK AND NOR- 
WICH AERO CLUB, LTD., Municipal Air- 
port, Norwich. Fleet: 4 Gipsy Moths, 1 
Hornet Moth. Rates: Dual, {t 15s.; solo, 
£1 10s.; £1 5s. after 20 hours. Secretary: 
J. F. Taunton, 11, Britannia Road, Norwich. 
Officials: President, Alderman Sir Henry 
Holmes, J.P.; Chairman, A. A. Rice; Vice 
Chairman, C. G. Gowing. Chief Instructor: 
F/O. Baron D. R. C. B. de Sarigny 

NOTTINGHAM.—NOTTINGHAM FLY- 
ING CLUB, Tollerton Aerodrome, Notting- 
ham. Fleet: 2 Avro Cadets, 1 Hornet Moth 
Rates: Dual, £2; solo, £1 10s.; hire at 6d 
per mile. Secrelary: L. Burbidge. Chief 
Instructor: Capt. L. W. Hall. 
OXFORD.—WITNEY AERODROME, 
Minster Lovell, Oxon. Fleet (Witney and 
Oxford Aero Club): Cirrus and Gipsy 
Moths. Rates: Dual, £1 17s. 6d.; solo, 
£1 10s.; contract rate, £1; blind flying, £2. 
The training school for engineers, wireless 
operators and navigators at Witney is now 
run by Mrs. B. S. Macdonald and Mr. E. B 
Taylor, and work is proceeding in its 
development. The chief instructor in wire 
less and navigation is Mr. H. C. Russell, 
while Mr. T. S. Lofthouse is the engineering 
instructor. The aerodrome is managed by 
Mr. D. Cowan. 

PERTH.—STRATHTAY AERO CLUB, 
LT., Perth Aerodrome, Scone. Fleet: 2 
Gipsy Moths (one equipped for blind flying), 
1 Avro Avian. Rates: Dual, £2; solo, 
£1 tos. Secretary: A. M. Mackay, 1, Char- 
lotte Street, Perth. Chief Instructor: Miss 
M. Cunnison. 

PLYMOUTH.—PLYMOUTH AND DIS- 
rRICT AERO CLUB, Plymouth Airport, 
Roborough. Fleet: Miles Magister, Hill- 
son J.A.P., Miles Whitney Straight (or 
Hornet Moth). Rates: Dual, £2 5s.; solo, 
£1 15s.; Hillson, dual, £1 10s.; solo, £t. 
Secretary: S. J. Cox, 17, Manchester Square, 
London, W.1. Flying Committee: E. D. 
3annister, J. Bayly, A. N. Hollely, W. R. 
Mumford, J. Stansell and H. C. Widlake. 
Chief Instructor: R. J. B. Pearse. 

PORTSMOUTH.—PORTSMOUTH AERO 
CLUB, LTD., The City Airport, Ports- 
mouth, Fleet: 2 Moth Majors, 1 Gipsy 
Moth, 1 Hawk Major, 1 Aeronca (privately 
owned but available for club use). Rates: 
Dual, £2; solo, £1 10s.; £1 7s. 6d. after 10 
hours and ft 5s. 6d. after 50 hours; blind 
flying, £2 5s.; night flying, £4. Secretary: 


E. E. Wareham. Flying Commuttee: R. H Wilts. Flying Committee: Brig. H. R. § 
Pilcher, S. H. Palmer, M. Lamplough, H Massy, D.S.O., M.C., Major W. J. Stockford, 


Mitchell and E. E. Wareham 
tor: H. Mitchell. 


Chie} lnstruc- M.C., and Capt. H. C. Bazeley Instruction 
given by Wiltshire School of Flying 


RAMSGATE.—THANET AERO CLUB, SHEFFIELD. — SHEFFIELD AERO 


Ramsgate Airport, Kent 


Fleet: Miles CLUB, LTD., Netherthorpe Aerodrome 


Magister, Hillson J.A.P., Miles Whitney Fleet: 3 Gipsy Moths, 1 Moth Major, 1 
Straight (or Hornet Moth). Rates: Dual, Hermes Avian. Rates: Dual, {2° oaks 
£2 5s.; solo, £1 15s.; Hillson, dual, £1 10s.; £1 12s. 6d; hire, £3. Secretary: P E. Seth 
solo, £1. Secretary: S. J. Cox, 17, Man- 2, Bank Street, Sheffield, 1. Chief Instrac 
chester Square, London, W.1. Flying Com- tor: A. R. C. Holland 
mittee: Capt H. H. Balfour, M.B., J 

Barnes, A. Batchelor, G. D. Boyd, A. W. SOUTHAMPTON. — AIR SERVICE 
Farrell, Mrs. L. C. M. Harrison, W. M. C. PRAINING, LTD., Hamble Aerodrome 
Peatheld and R. J. B. Seaman Chie{ In- Fleet: 50 machines of 16 different types, 
structor: Sqn. Ldr. C. E. Eckersley-Maslin. including single- and multi-engined land- 


READING.—READING AERO CLUB, 
LTD., The Aerodrome, Reading, Berks. 
Fleet: 3 Miles Hawk Majors. Rates: 
Dual and solo, £2. Secretary and Instruc- 
ior: M. W. Kimpton, Falcon Hotel, Wood- 
ley, Reading. Flying Committee: Fit. Lt. 
Moir, G. Miles and M. W. Kimpton. R. J. F. Barton, O.BE 


SALISBURY.—WILTSHIRE SCHOOL OF ! 


FLYING, LTD., High Post 


Middle Woodford, Salisbury. 


planes, seaplanes and flying boats; certain 
machines fitted for blind and night flying, 
inverted flying and _ wireless navigation 
Rates: Dependent on course taken, which 
extends from two weeks to three years, ip- 
cluding wireless navigation and engineering 
instruction Commandant: Group Capt 
Asst. Secretary: 
>. C. Evans Chief Instructor: Fit. Lt 
Aerodrome, H. F. Jenkins, A.F.C., with fifteen flying 
Fleet: 3 and seventeen ground instruction assistants. 


Gipsy Moths, 1 Desoutter. Rates: Dual, HAMPSHIRE AEROPLANE CLUB 
fz: solo, £1 tos. Secretary: A. HClement, southampton Aigport. Flect! 4 Ci 
Chief Fi sateen |. F. Nentley. isbury. Moths, 1 Moth Major and 1 Leopard Moth 
- ee y: Rates: Dual, £2; solo, £1 15s.; solo, £1 10s. 
ROYAL ARTILLERY FLYING CLUB, after 10 hours; full night flying course with 
LTD., High Post Aerodrome, Middle Wood- test and insurance, £25; blind flying course, 
ford, Salisbury. Fleet: 1 B.A. Salmsen £20; complete “ B”’ licence course, {20; 
Swallow. Rates: Solo, 18s. Secretary: instructors’ course, £50; First Class Navige 
Capt. H. ©. Bazeley, Hayesfield, Amesbury, tors’ course, £8 8s.; Second Class Navigators 





Serving a wide area to the 





immediate east of London—the Romford Flying Club. 
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course, {6 6s. Manager: W. L. Gordon, 
Chief Instructor: K. C. Winton. 
SOUTHEND. — SOUTHEND FLYING 
CLUB, LTD., Southend Aerodrome. Fleet 
3 Avro Cadets, 1 Leopard Moth, 1 Gipsy 


Moth, 1 Short Scion Rates: Dual and 
blind flying, £2 4s.; solo, £1 12s Secre- 
tarv: E. Louis. Flying Committee: A. S 
Bevan, R. Petty, J. P. O'Connor, H. M. 
Norden, J. Sawyer, Roper Bown, E. L 


Blow, G. E. Weber. Chief Instructor: E. L 
Blow. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT.—NORTH STAF- 
FORDSHIRE AERO CLUB, Meir Aero- 


drome, Stoke-on-Trent. Fleet 2 Miles 
Hawks, 1 Hillson Praga, Hawk Major being 
added. Rates Dual, £1 17s. 6d.; solo 
fi 7s. 6d. Secretaries: S. Hawley and 


H. L. Irving Flying Committee ; 
McGuinness, S. Hawley, H. L. Irving, R. J. 
Wenger and W. B. Green. Chief Instructor 
J. McGuinness 


WALSALL.—SOU TH STAFFS AERO 

CLUB, Walsall Aerodrome. Fleet: 2 Avro 
Avians. Rates: Dual, £2 5s.; solo, £1 10s 
Secretary P. ¢ Richards, The Dormers, 
Finchfield Gardens, Wolverhampton Fiy- 
ing Committ S. N. Jones, J. H. Hollier, 
N. E. Parkes, N. Winn, P. C, Richards and 
C. M. D. Chambers. Chief Instructor: 
C. M. D. Chambers. 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—See Birmingham; 
MIDLAND AERO CLUB now operating 
also from Wolverhampton. 


WORCESTER. — WORCESTERSHIRI 
FLYING SCHOOL, Tilesford Aerodrome, 
Nr. Pershore Fleet: 2 Cirrus IL Moths 
Rates: Dual, £2; solo, £1 1os.; “‘ A” licence, 
415; “ BB” licence, {200; instructors’ course, 
£37 10s Secretary: A. B. Dorrell Chie 








‘lub. 


Instructor and Manager: J. Bunning. 


YORK.—YORKSHIRE AVIATION SER- 
VICES COUNTRY CLUB, LTD., York 
Aerodrome. Fleet: 1 Miles Magister, 3 Gipsy 
I Moths, 1 Avro Cadet, 1 Cirrus Swallow. 
Rates: Dual, £1 15s.; solo from {1 5s.; 100 
hours’ contract at {1 2s. 6d. Secretary: C. 
Rourke Flying Committee: C. W. Crox- 
ford, J. C. Bridger and J. Morgan-Barwick 
Instructors: C. W. Croxford and » § 
Bridger. 





HIRE 


HE great majority of the clubs and 
Schools which are listed above are ready 
and willing to hire out their machines to 
accredited pilots, but there is at least one 
firm which specialises in fly-yourself hire 
and has specialised in this particular line of 
usiness for several years. This is Air Hire, 
Ltd., of Heston Airport, Hounslow, Middle- 
sex. Their fleet includes machines of such 
Widely different types as the Hornet Moth 
and the v.p. Vega Gull, and the day-by-day 
hireage rates varying according to the type 
> the period for which it is required. And 
fon advantage is that machines can be hired 
any period from one day to three months 
the longer the cheaper 
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Members of the Civil Aviation Service 

Corps—some in the uniform of that 

organisation—waiting to fly at 
Cambridge. 


THE GLIDING CLUBS 


ELOW is a list of the centres where 

gliding and soaring training may 
be obtained. Those centres marked 
with an asterisk provide all facilities for 
high-performance motorless flying. Only 
the secretaries’ names and addresses are 
given. 


BEACON HILL.—W. P. Harris, 22, Ham 
let Road, Southend, Essex 

BILLINGHAM.—]. Tunstall, North Mount 
Pleasant Street, Stockton-on-Tees 

BRYANSTON SCHOOL.—F. W. Armi- 
tage, Bryanston School, Blandford, Dorset 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY.—]. W. 5S 
Pringle and P. M. Thomas, 1, Benet Street, 
Cambridge 

*CHANNEL.—F. G. Whitnall, 16, High 
Street, Cheriton, Folkestone 

CORNWALL.—] W. Graham, Red House, 
Tywardreath 

COTSWOLD.— ] D. Pether, Culver's 
Close, Burford, Oxon 

*DERBYSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE.— 
C. Kave, 63, Clarkhouse Road, Sheffield 

DEVON.—S. G. Tolman, Journal Office, 
Exmouth 

*DORSET.—L. A. Lansdown, T Port 
man Arms Hotel, East Chinnock, Yeovil 


Somerset 


Bar and “‘ jiffy grill,’’ Yorkshire Aviation Services Country Club, York Aerodrome. 
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EAST GRINSTEAD.—G ] Smith, 
* Tolskity,"" Sackville Lane, East Grin- 
stead, Sussex. 

ELGIN.—D. M. McRae, Park House, 
South Street, Elgin 

ESSEX.—W. Webster, 113, Coombes Road, 
Dagenham 

FIFE.—Alex. M. Ajitken, 14, Kinnear 
Street, Buckhaven 

*FURNESS.—J. S. Redshaw, 18, Fairfield 
Lane, Barrow-in-Furness, Lancs. 

HARROGATE.—E. T. W. Addyman, The 
White House, Starbeck, Harrogate 

HEREFORD.—See Midland Gliding Club 

HULL.—R. E. MHavercroft, 216, Park 
Avenue, Hull 

*IMPERIAL COLLEGE.—L. S. Holt, Im 


perial College of Science, South Kensington, 


S.W.7 

INVERNESS.—F. Oliver, 13, Leys Drive, 
Inverness 

*JERSEY.—A. J. Scriven, “ Quainton,”’ 
Samares, Jersey. 


KENT.—Miss R. H. Sinclair, Lady Place. 
Sutton Courtenay, Berks 

*LONDON.—Tring Road, Dunstable, Beds. 

*MIDLAND.—M. F. Barnes, 100, Holly 
Road, Birmingham, 20 

*NEWCASTLE.—A. P. Miller, 25, Holme 
Avenue, Walkerville, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

NORFOLK.—" Ivy Cottage,"’ North Wal- 
sham, Norfolk. 

PENRITH AND _  DISTRICT.—F E 
Kieser, Princes Street, Penrith 

PERTH.—R Mackelvie, View Cottage, 
Union Road, Scone, Perths 

PORTSMOUTH AND SCUTH HANTS.— 
R E. Clear, York Cottage, London Road 
Purbrook, Hants. 

PRESTON AND DISTRICT.—L. FE. Falla, 
‘Lendor,’’ Lawrence Road, Penwortham, 
Preston. 

ROCHDALE.—A. Claypole, 17, Agnes 
Street, Castleton, Rochdalk 

SCOTTISH GLIDING UNION.—]. W 
Gardner, Journal Office, Alloa 

SHROPSHIRE.—G. B. Muir, Irelanc 
Halford, Craven Arms, Salop 

*SOUTHDOWN.—A. York Bramble, 7a, 
First Avenue, Hove, 3. 

STAFFORD.—]J. H. Simpson, 38, Newport 
Road, Stafford 

STOKE-ON-TRENT.—H. N. W. Goss, 36, 
Crewe Road, Alsager, Cheshire 

TEES-SIDE.—T. Anderson, 49, Wellesley 
Road, Middlesbrough, Yorks 

*ULSTER.—N. P. Metcalfe, c/o Ulster 
Spinning Co., Ltd., Belfast 

WORKINGTON AND WEST CUMBER. 
LAND.—W. L. Foster, c/o The United Steel 
Co., Moss Bay, Workington, Cumberland 

*YORKSHIRE.—H. T. Blakeston, Spel 


lowgate, Driffield, Yorks 
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The 
LIGHT “PLANE 


PILOT 
and the LAW 


S the result of some fifteen years of dealing with the 
A legal aspects of aviation I have been forced to the 
conclusion that the light aeroplane pilot in this 
country is officially considered a nuisance, and is 
treated as such. 

For many years he wittingly or unwittingly rendered 
himself liable to colossal penalties almost every time he 
took the air. Within the last few years strong representa- 
tions by the Royal Aero Club and the A.A. have somewhat 
mitigated his risk of being sent to gaol. Thus, for example, 
quite a number of desperate crimes which previously in- 
volved the possibility of imprisonment for a first convic- 
tion have now become punishable by a purely nominal 
maximum fine of {5 for a first offence and {10 for a second 
ditto. Since last year this applies to his failure to carry in 
the aircraft all appropriate documents (such as the journey 
log book), failure to carry the certificate of airworthiness 
in the pocket of the journey log book, failure to notify the 
Air Ministry of a change of ownership (or that the aircraft 


has been destroyed or rendered unfit coo cccccccccecescssesesceeceee 


for use), or failure by the pilot to 
sign his licence. Until very recently 
all these heinous crimes involved the 
possibility of imprisonment, but a 
benevolent Air Ministry has now 
reduced the penalty to a sum which, 
compared with the ccst of running 
an aeroplane, is, of course, a mere 
bagatelle ! 

In case, however, the pilot reader 
should become unduly inflated with a 
sense of his own liberty it should be 
stressed that the aforementioned does 
not by any means complete the list of 
the more serious offences which he may 
still commit. It is a matter of extreme 
difficulty for the pilot (even though he 
be a lawyer) to keep up to date with 
the requirements of those who look after 
our safety, particularly as The Air Pilot 
seems to make a habit of producing 











“Flight” photographs 
Let us he fair—a small pro- 
portion of this obligatory flying 
library applies to foreign touring. 


Or, Per Amendment 
ad Infinitum 


By MAJOR ALAN GOODFELLOW 


dated December 16, 1925, as amended by the Air Naviga- 
tion (Amendment) Order dated March 22, 1927, as 
amended by the Air Navigation (Amendment) Order dated 
February 6, 1928, as amended by the Air Navigation 
(Amendment) . . . [nineteen more amendments censored 
through lack of space.—Ep.] . . . as amended by the 
Air Navigation (Amendment) Order dated’ February 2, 
1937, and, finally, as amended by the Air Navigation 
(Amendment) (No. 3) Order dated July 1, 1937, in con 
junction with the Air Navigation Act, 1936 (26 Geo. 5 
and 1 Edw, 8 Ch. 44). 

According to these documents, with the contents of which 
every aeronautical citizen is deemed to be familiar, you, 
my dear friend, may still be sent to prison for six months, 
and, in addition, fined a maximum of {200 for a very cor 
siderable number of first offences. Among them the follow- 
ing may be mentioned : — 

Failing to have your registration marks the proper size, 
or (if you are the owner) to have your name and residence 
painted on or affixed to the aircratt 
in the prescribed manner ; flying with 
out the appropriate licence or licences; 
dropping or allowing to drop any uw 
authorised substance from the aircraft 
(e.g., a bolt which has worked loose 
or a pair of goggles which have blow! 
off your flying helmet, or a map which 
has blown out of your hand) ; taking 
up your friends from your own private 
estate if you are allowing them to pay 
anything towards the cost of the flight 
flying directly over any city or town, 


event of structural failure it would 
blow the wreckage outside the clly 
boundaries before it reached the 
ground; flying passengers for hire or te 
ward out of gliding distance of th 
mainland; failing to put up a notice 
. the aircraft stating to what extem 
—_ smoking is or is not permitted; catty 





itself some twelve months or more in THE AUTHOR: Maj. Alan Goodfellow is a ing passengers on the wings or under 
: pioneer of light aircraft flying in this country, oe pe a: his be 4 
arrears. and was é Toner of the first light "plane club, carriage of the aircraft (let this 
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or negligently injuring an aerial lighthcuse (e.g., by 
knocking it down when coming in to land) ; failing to give 
your appropriate call sign when making any wireless com- 
munication ; flying the Civil Air Ensign from your yacht 
or motor car without a Royal warrant; failing to cariy 
out any periodical overhauls or inspections, as prescribed 

the Secretary of State; starting a fight without 
sufficient fuel, oil and water, or (in the case of a balloon) 
without sufficient gas and ballast ; failing to keep log-bocks 
up to date (coo! that reminds me!) ; failing to make “‘ two 
blasts of about five seconds duration with an interval of 
about one second between them”’ when cn the water in 
fog, . mist, falling snow, or heavy rainsterm; making 
distress signals when not in distress, or failing to make 
distress signals when in distress; failing to give way to 
gliders and balloons (hear! hear!); flying over an aero 


“drome at less than 2,000 feet, except when taking-off or 


landing; flying within 2,000 yards of an aerodrome on your 
right, unless you are at a height above 2,000 feet; doing 
aerobatics within 4,000 yards of an aerodrome, unless you 
are at a height above 6,000 feet; failing to glide straight 
for at least 300 yards outside the aerodrome when approach- 
ing to land. 

In all the foregoing cases, unless the Statutory Rules and 
Orders above referred to have now become out of date (in 
which case I want my money back) a court of summary 
jurisdiction (i.e., the local Bench), if it dislikes your face 
or aviation, as the case may be, might give you six months 
imprisonment, and/or order you to pay a fine of £200, un- 
less you can prove that the offence was due to accident, 
stress of weather. or other unavoidable cause, or that it 
took place without your actual fault or privity. 

Furthermore, in order that the public may be still fur- 
ther protected against your naughtiness, it is laid down 
that the owner of the aeroplane shall be automatically 
liable for third-party damage, irrespective of negligence, and 
you will shortly be required to take out compulsory insur- 
ance against this risk, and will be liable once more to six 
months and/or {200 if you fail to do so or make any false 
statements for the purpose of obtaining your insurance. 


Incredible but True 


It seems almost incredible that such a state of affairs can 
still be permitted to exist. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the Government is not dealing in this case with 
cyclists or motorists, whose votes or motor cars, as the 
case may be, are of considerable importance in a General 
Election. 

The Government is dealing with a very small body of 
the community whose combined votes would be insufficient 
to unseat a single Member of Parliament. For that rea 
son, although the Royai Aero Club and the A.A. have done 
their best, it has so far proved impossible to obtain any- 
thing more than minor concessions. 

Two arguments are commonly brought forward against 
the making of concessions. The first is that the results of 
negligence in the air are liable to have much more serious 
consequences than a corresponding degree of negligence on 
the ground. So far as third-party damage is concerned this 
argument is open to doubt, but so far as it affects the 
question of the safety of air liners and their occupants against 
the thoughtlessness or folly of light aeroplane pilots there 
is a good deal to be said for it. It is essential that light 
aeroplane pilots who are not controlled by wireless from 
the ground, should realise this all-important point and 
should be severely dealt with if they wilfully or persis- 


rs on . 


March 25. Portsmouth Aero Club: Annual! Ball, Pavilion 
Ballroom, Southsea. 

March 25. Norfolk and Norwich Aero Club: 
Dinner, Municipa! Airport, Norwich. 

April 1. Bristol and Wessex Aeroplane Club: Annual 
Dance, Victoria Rooms, Clifton. 

April 4. Aircraft Engineers’ Association: First Annual 
aww 7.45 p.m., Feathers Hotel, Broadway, London, 
Wo 


Annual 


April 5. R.Ae.S. Isic of Wight Branch Lecture: “Large 
Aeroplanes,"’ by Dr. H. Roxbee-Cox. 
— 6. Aero Golfing Society: Instone Trophy, Hadley 
jood. 
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tently imperil the safety of commercial air transport. This, 
however, is no excuse for retaining a very heavy punish 
ment for a first conviction, in the case of a vast number of 
offences which may be of a purely technical nature. 

The second argument is that it can safely be left to the 
discretion of local Benches not to inflict a punishment out 
of proportion to the offence, and that the victim has always 
the right of appeal if such a sentence is inflicted. That argu- 
ment is unsound in the extreme. A local Bench, faced 
with the fact that leglislature has provided a maximum 
penalty of six months imprisonment, plus a fine of {200 
for a given offence, can hardly be blamed for assuming 
that the offence is regarded as being a very serious one, 
and is not likely to be influenced by a pleading that it is 
of a purely technical nature. The writer does not recall 
any case of a sentence ot imprisonment, but he does recall 
a good many cases in which the fines inflicted were out of 
all proportion to the fine which would have been inflicted 
on a motorist for an offence of corresponding gravity. 

The right of appeal is by no means an adequate safe 
guard unless the pilot is himself an advocate of sufficient 
skill to conduct his own case. Failing this, the cost of an 
appeal, even after deducting any costs allowed against the 
prosecution, may easily be greater than the amount of the 
original fine. 


Drawing a Distinction 

Let us, by all means, deal stringently with the incon- 
siderate pilot who wiltully or recklessly imperils the lives 
of persons who have no protection against him. But let 
us draw a distinction (as is done in the case of motorists) 
between dangerous flying and ‘‘ flying without due care and 
attention,’’ and let us cut out from the list of offences 
punishable by imprisonment all those which may be of a 
purely technical nature. 

It would be comforting to think that the aerodrome 
owner, who hurts your finer feelings by demanding a 
landing fee when you do him the honour of landing on his 
aerodrome, was open to similar penalties, and that, by 
joining in the recently revived game of ‘* Informing,’’ you 
could get your own back on him. Unfortunately, the legis- 
lature has dealt rather more kindly with him. It is true 
that by virtue of the provisions of Art. 7 (1) (a) (b) and 
(c) (2) (3) (4) (a) and (b) he must have an approved tariff 
of charges, must exhibit it in a conspicuous place, must 
allow the aircraft of all countries to use the aerodrome to 
the same extent and upon the same conditions, and must 
not sting you to any greater extent than he stings your 
fellow pilots, but the penalty for breach is only a measly 
{5 for a first offence and /10 jor any subsequent offences. 
On the other hand, it would seem that any breach of 
Articles 13, 14 (1) (2) (3) and (4), Article 15 (1) (2) (a) (b) 
and (c) (3) (4) (a) and (b) (5) (a) (b) (c) and (d) (6) 
and (7), Article 16 (1) (a) (b) (c) and (d) (6) and (7), Article 
16 (1) (a) and (b) (2) (a) (i) and (ii) (b) (c) (d) (i) and 
(ii) (e) (f) (i) (ii) and (iii), being the rules as to ground 
markings and signalling, would involve the aerodrome 
owner in the customary six months and/or {200. 

This, speaking with all due reserve and entirely without 
prejudice, would appear to be the state of affairs in this 
year of grace 1938. If you still go on flying (as I hope you 
will) don’t say I haven't warned you! 

Meanwhile the only appropriate method of ending this 
article would seem to be to propose a toast to the Air Navi- 
gation (Consolidation) (Amendment) (No. 12) Order of (?), 
1938. 


April 7. R.Ae.S. Lecture*: “The Manipu'ation of the | 
Boundary Layer,’’ by Mr. E. G. Richardson. 

Apri! 12. R.Ae.S. Isle of Wight Branch Lecture: “ Too! 
Design and Manufactvure,"’ by Mr. L. Leech. 

April 21. R.Ae.S. Lecture*: “ High Altitude Fiying,” 
by Prof. A. E. Younger. 

April 28. R.Ae.S. Lecture*: ‘Factors Controlling the i 
Development of Electrica! Ignition on Aero Engines ’ ' 
by Dr. G. E. Bairsto. 

Apri! 30. Aero Golfing Socicty : R.A.F. Match, Felixstowe. ; 

May 14-22. Finnish Aero Show, Helsinki } 

May 17. Air League of the British Empire: Annua! j 
Dinner, Grosvenor House, London. 


* All these lectures take place at the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, St. James’s Park, London, S.W.1, bevinning at 6.30 p.m ; 
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Q B Ideas 


Touching, in Not Too Serious Terms, 

on Some of The Vexatious Traffic 

Control Regulations Which are Arranged 
For Our Safety 


By GEORGE F. YUILL. 


skies about thirty years ago with dreams of future 

care-free travel in the illimitable spaces of the air, 

little thinking that in their day they would live to see 
this apparent vastness overcrowded with traffic and laced 
with red tape. However, as they sit by the fire brooding 
over the inner meaning of the International Convention for 
Aerial Navigation, with danger areas, corridors, prohibitions 
and permissions, they may derive consolation from the fact 
that, to the younger generation which succeeds them, the 
sky is just as big as it used to be, and, in a world full of 
vexatious regulations, a few more here or there will not 
burden a lad of spirit. 

In fact, the air has the great merit, in the eyes of the 
independent citizen, that it is relatively free from the irk- 
some and humiliating interference with personal freedom 
which he so much resents on the ‘‘open”’ road. The uni- 
formed arm of the law is delightfully absent, and individual 
freedom can be exercised in a proper and manly way. 
Obviously, he can go as fast as he pleases, and turn when 
he likes without putting his arm out, or carrying out any 
other of the many tiresome observances of the Highway 
Code. 

That there are quite a variety of regulations in this busi- 
ness of flying he is aware, but, unlike his 
forerunner weighed down by the I.C.A.N. 
at the fireside, he flies buoyantly in the 
knowledge that he has passed the neces- 
sary exam. for his ‘‘A’’ licence under 
the friendly inquisition of an approved 
examiner, and that it was all (with the ex- 
ception of the difficulty of sorting out 
“‘aerodynes’’ and “‘aerostats,’’ or the 
queer habits of the almost extinct airship 
species) really quite straightforward. If 
you see an aeroplane ahead of you, you 
keep to the right whether on the ground 
or in the air; you don’t stunt over aero- 
dromes or towns, and you don’t shoot up 
crowds of people where a policeman is 
liable to note your registration marks— 
all quite common-sense and undoubtedly reasonable stuff. 

Then there was that bit at the end of the book about 
Certificates and Licences and legal things which they did 
not ask much about, and which seemed to concern the chief 
instructor and the ground engineers more than the private 
pilot. Obviously, a lad would not be expected to make a 
study of the laws of the air any more than he would be 
expected to be conversant with the details of the Act deal- 
ing with the maze of motoring regulations. 

Unfortunately for the care-free one, a great many of the 
very necessary directions about which it would benefit him 
to know are to be found only by reference to the books and 
publications so casually mentioned at the end of his ‘‘A”’ 
licence handbook, neither underlined nor in italics. In 
fact, he probably feels tremendously grieved when a glitter- 
ing commander of, say, Dictorial Airways, glowing with 
rage, asks him what he thinks he is doing taxying out as 
he is coming in to land. Enquiry from his ‘‘ B”’ licensed 


F-; ‘skies about th amateurs launched aviation into the 


private pilot. 


friend at home brings to light the unexpected knowledge 
that at that particular airport there is a local signal which 
may be used to prohibit taxying while an aircraft is ap- 
How was he to know that, he 
It was not one of the questions 
““A”’ licence examination. 


proaching to land. 
indignantly demands. 
asked in his 





THs article 
skittish, but 
of sound sense 


may be a little 
it contains a lot 
for the budding 
The author is well 
qualified to deal with his subject ; 
he can have no prejudices, for he 
has been, in turn, an instructor 
and a commercial pilot, and is 
now a control officer. 
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“Flight” photograph. 
A control-tower assistant at Croydon aims the Aldis light to 
give a waiting pilot the “O.K.’’ At “controlled’’ aero- 
dromes the private pilot must conform to such control as 
rigidly as does the commercial pilot. 


The more he uses his aeroplane for extended trips the 
more the enthusiastic private flier runs the risk of becoming 
entangled in what, at first, seem to him to be a lot of irm- 
tating new snares contrived by some officious department 
of red-tape weavers. And the very fact that, until caught 
quite unawares, he has truly never heard of them, makes 
him furious, livid or defiant, according to temperament. 

He decides, for instance, to make a visit 
to London by air. After a praiseworthy 
bit of pilotage, with the aid of latest maps 
and Watling Street, he manages to snoop 
rather trickily into Heston, where London 
smoke, an easterly wind and a bit of 
drizzle make it, in his opinion, a little 
more than ordinary flying. He finds that 
not only his friends are waiting to wel- 
come him, but also an official rejoicing in 
the name of ‘‘ Control Officer.’’ The 
latter’s welcome lacks the cordiality of 
the former. It seems that there is some 
absurd regulation at Heston to the effect 
that when the aerodrome is difficult to 
find it must not be landed on. The 
word ‘‘kew-bee-eye’’ keeps recurring, 
presumably Cockney for a ‘‘ bit o’ muck.’’ 

Consultation in the friendly atmosphere of the bar brings 
to light the staggering information that he has infringed a 
most sacred rule by entering, without permission, 4 
‘‘Control Zone ’’ in what is called ‘‘QBI.’’ Inwardly he 
thinks that this is a most difficult rule, and he decides that 
next time he wings his way southwards he will be very 
wary indeed. 

In order to extend his knowledge of aerodromes, he makes 
Croydon his objective on his next visit, and, as he passes 
Heston en route, he feels glad that QBI. is so definitely 


absent. But he is uneasy about the fact that the ever- 
lowering cloud is compelling him to fly at a height over 
houses which, his conscience tells him, is wrong. However, 


it is unquestionably clear enough 

After landing at Croydon he is a little irritated to find 
that another of these ‘‘ newfangled "’ officials would like to 
see him. After ascending interminable stairs he is 100 
breathless to express his surprise at the information that he 
has once again transgressed in QBI. It appears that this 
institution is determined not only by fogginess, but also by 
lowness of cloud. As the breathlessness and irritation wear 
off he learns of airliners, guided by wireless, speeding dow? 
out of the ‘‘ overcast,’’ as they call it in the U.S.A., at 15° 
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miles per hour, to break cloud over Croydon, and he is 
thankful that he was not in front of the bit of stratus out of 
which the coincident arrival suddenly popped. 

As he is digesting these ideas a foreign mission, seemingly 
pent on declaring war, enters the control room, and, to his 
surprise, the control officer, who had quietly but firmly 

inted out the dangers caused by his arrival, seems to be 
the object of their enterprise. ““Why,’’ they demand in 
great fury, ‘‘ Why are we gifen coo-chay-pay oOwan as zere 
is already in ze zone of control an aeroplane flying here! !? " 
Tke control officer begins to explain that, when QGP 1 (turn 
number one for landing) was given, no other aeroplane was 
known to be in the zone, and that this unheralded arrival 
was as much a surprise to him as to the foreign mission. 
But he is swept aside by a cataract of broken English, the 
main idea of which is to convey a disapproval of little aero- 
planes in general, of one in particular, and of all control 
oficers who allow such things to occur. The time is oppor- 
tune, our private pilot feels, to effect a withdrawal. 


Restraining Impulses 

The advent of much blind flving and of wireless-controlled 
scheduled airline services, with the great expansion of 
R.A.F. and R.A.F. Reserve flying, together with the normal 
increase of .private ownership, charter flying, and test 
flights of new machines, has changed the pioneer’s wide 
open, untraversed sky into a space of humming activity 
from the lowest levels right up to the greatest heights. To 
use the air safely it is already, unfortunately, necessary to 
restrain the impulse to proceed just as one wishes, and to 
think for a moment of the possible consequences of an in- 
judicious decision or act. As ships in a busy estuary are 
obliged to proceed with special care and with due observance 
of the rules of the sea, so aircraft flying over this busy and 
relatively small country are well advised to go with a good 
knowledge of where they can do what. 

If at times the private flier feels he is worried by the 
multiplicity of rules and regulations and by the ever-present 
possibility of admonition by a control officer, he must also 
think of the many and varied problems and dangers which 
these officers are trying to solve and minimise. The con 


THE NAVY 

HE Navy Estimates were introduced, on March 17, 

by Mr. Geoffrey Shakespeare, Parliamentary and 

Financial Secretary to the Admiralty, in the absence, 

due to illness, of Mr. Duff-Cooper, First Lord of the 

Admiralty. Points from that part of Mr. Shakespeare's 
speech which dealt with the Fleet Air Arm follow :— 

For the Flect Air Arm, they were providing, through a grant 
to Air Votes, just over £5} millions. This included a sub- 
stantial instalment in respect of services hitherto fimanced 
entirely by the Air Ministry which, in future, the Admiralty 
would take over under the decision of the Government. 

Che announcement by the Prime Minister last July marked 
the beginning of a new epoch in the history of this Arm, and 
the terms of that announcement had been accepted by both the 
great Services concerned. 

The task was not a simple one Ine difficulty was tremend- 
ously complicated by the fact that 1t was a rapidly growing 
oly that had to be transferred and that full allowance had 
o be made for its growth at the same time as they were 
arranging ior its transference. 

hese facts would give excuse for delay if delay had occurred, 
but in fact the progress had been satisfactory The machinery 
within the Admiralty for dealing with Fleet Air Arm work 
had been reorganised. New branches had been set up to deal 
with Air material and Air personnel and were now functioning. 
The latter was intended to be a temporary expedient to deal 
with the very heavy and complicated work that must attend 
the early stages of the scheme Later it was hoped that the 
personnel of the Fleet Air Arm would be administered together 
with the other branches of the Service, as there was no inten- 
tion whatever to set up a kind of miniature Air Ministry—an 
mperium in imperio—within the Admiralty. 

Apart from close contact with the Air Ministry during the 
transitional period, arrangements were being made for a very 
Clos: liaison as a permanent measure in the future, especially 
mM such matters as those affecting the maintenance of material 
for the Fleet Air Arm, training of personnel, and in respect 
of activities which still remained the responsibility of the Air 
Ministry, such as design, supply and research, 
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trol officer has been appointed to assist in maintaining the 
safety of the air. He is a pilot himself aid, as such, is 
sympathetic to fellow-airmen in trouble, but he is also the 
target for broadsides of resentment delivered by those who 
feel that their lives have been endangered by the uncon 
trolled irregularities of others : 7 

The considerate private pilot will be well advised to 
take his aviation a little more seriously in the future. 
Make some notes from the Air Pilot, Notices to Airmen, the 
Air Navigation Consolidation Orders and Air Navigation 
Directions. In each of these publications there are some 
things he must know if he is to avoid trouble. 

A drop of red ink would be useful to record, in more 
homely language than that of the official pronouncements, 
such items as: 

—Always make at least a half left-hand circuit before 
coming in to land 

Never turn to the nght after landing, or you may get 
your neck mixed up with the undercarriage of a machine 
behind you. 

Never turn to the right after taking-off, or you may 
become part of a temporary composite aircraft. 

—Never fly even one minute after sunset without lights 
You may forget to switch them on later, and your insur- 
ance company and the police may take an unsympathetic 
view of the consequences 

-Do not fail to circle the second reporting point after 
making a sea crossing. Lifeboat crews (called unneces 
sarily from the local), coastal and ship radio operators, 
communication airport managers, airline com 
manders, insurance brokers, worrying families, and harassed 
control officers are all just a little touchy about ‘‘ missing ' 
pilots who are finally located in some unpremeditated 
inland hostelry. 

The amateur yachtsman prides himself on his knowledge 
of sea lore, of coastal lights and of local harbour regula 
tions. The private pilot of to-day should emulate the air 
line commander just as his seafaring brother is proud to 
copy the ways of a sea captain. His flying will prove 
more interesting, and it will make his use of the air a 
pleasure to himself and a safety to others. 


ESTIMATES 


reorganisation of the Naval Air Service in 
the Fleet, Mr. Shakespeare said that schemes for the recruit- 
ment, training and employment of various classes of Naval 
personnel which would in future be employed in the Fleet Air 
Arm had already been worked out 

hey hoped to secure part of the officer personnel by trans- 
ference from the R.A.F., and the Air Ministry had issued 
an Order stating the conditions under which officers may 
volunteer for transfer to the Naval Short Service Scheme. 

It was hoped that it would be arrange for the 
retention in the Fleet Air Arm ot the required number of 
R.A.F. personnel, both officers and ratings, until such time 
as Naval personnel, whether provided from the Navy 1tself 
or by transference from the R.A.F., were available 

As announced in the White Paper on Detence, the Air 
Ministry would be responsible for the initial flying training 
of Pilots of the Flect Air Arm up to the point where theis 
specialised training began, when the Admiralty would assume 
responsibility The Short-Service Officers of the Naval Air 
Branch on entry from civil life would be given an initial 
course of Naval training of three months’ duration beiore 
they did their period of flving training under the R.A.F 

It had been agreed in principle between the Admiralty and 
the R.A.F. that the Navy must have 
for the maintenance of F.A.A. Aircraft and to accommodate 
them when disembarked for training or otherwis« It was 
hoped to secure bases in the vicinity of the home ports upon 
which Aircraft Carriers would be able to be based 

Arrangements were also being made for the Fleet Air Arm 
to use, in addition, some R.A.F. Stations on a 
when disembarked. 

Although the Flect Air Arm would thus have to pass through 
a period of transition, every endeavour would be made to 
guard against any impairment of its efficiency during this 
period. 

They had at present in commission four aircraft carriers and 
Moreover it was intended 

| 


clerks, 


Concerning thy 


possible lo 


shore bases of its own 


‘guest’ basis 


five new ones were being constructed 
to fit all capital ships and larger cruisers with aircraft operates 
from catapults A large number of capital ships and cruisers 
had already been so equipped. 
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AVIATION 





LAND AND SEA. Behind the hangars and the temporary contro! building at Belfast’s new airport—described on p. 312—is 


Musgrave Channel, where, presently, flying boat facilities will be developed. 


This photograph gives an excellent impression 


of the site and, indirectly, of its proximity to the city centre. 


THE WEEK AT CROYDON 
Invasion : New Services and New Machines : Air Raid Indifference 


don to glance upwards without seeing droves of 

the old Fokker FVII machines of Sabena, which 

are seldom or never found on the air routes nowa- 
days. They were hurrying to and fro from Brussels, 
with loads of gold on each inward journey. Sometimes 
there were three of them in the sky at the same time, and, 
including about three tons which came in from Amster- 
dam by K.L.M., something like {5,000,000 or {6,000,000 
worth of bullion reached this country last week. 

The political situation in Europe has also affected the 
air routes in another way. Refugees from Austria began 
to arrive early after the invasion, giving peculiar diffi- 
culties to the Immigration Officers at Croydon and to the 
carrying companies, who have to re-export any aliens who 
are refused entry to this country. One Austrian refugee 
arriving on Thursday, from Switzerland, as it happened, 
swallowed some not very noxious drug when refused entry 
and created a certain amount of excitement, being rushed 
off to hospital in an ambulance with a singularly irritating 
bell. Eventually he was allowed to travel to Holland 
where, one hopes, he will be allowed to remain. 

Persons arriving by air after a previous night’s party 
are advised not to be seen swallowing an aspirin on dis- 
embarkation, for the authorities are now alert and may 
whisk him away and apply alarming emetics, red-hot 
pokers, ice-cold dovches, and other stimulants, before 
either the victim can explain or the first-aid squad can 
comprehend what all the fuss and bother is about. 

Ex-President Hoover arrived at Croydon last Thursday 
from Copenhagen by K.L.M./A.B.A. Scandinavian Air 
Express. When the machine left Holland the official 


O* most days last week it was hardly possible at Croy- 


wireless message of departure gave his name as ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—which caused political pessimists to en- 
visage revolution in America, and a fleeing, not to say 
flying, President. : 





The first Lockheed Super Electra recently arrived at 
Schiphol, the Amsterdam airport, and was erected, ex 
packing case, in about three days and flown by senior 
K.L.M. pilots. A group of experts from British Airways, 
headed by Mr. Campbell-Orde, the operations manager 
flew across by K.L.M. on a morning service, inspected 
the ‘‘14,’’ and returned the same evening. British Ail 
ways have more experience of Lockheed types, of course, 
than anyone else in Europe. On the same machine was 
Mr. Ferris-Smith, one of the European technical repre- 
sentatives of the Lockheed factory. 


Italy Comes Over 
‘““Summer is icumen in,’’ on the air routes, anyway, 
on March 27. In Holland the event will be celebrated, 
I am told, by a flight of the Royal Dutch Air Lines 


“‘ silver fleet’’ over the bulbfields, and it is thought likely 


that one of the C.L.S. Douglas machines will join the 
flight. C.L.S., the Czechoslovakian Air Lines, will be 


flying through to England for the first time this summer 
on the line Budapest, Vienna, Prague, Rotterdam and 
London. This route, flown on alternate days by C.L.S 
and K.L.M., is known as the ‘‘ Blue Danube Air Express, 
though they do say that the Danube has lately changed 
to a slightly unusual colour. C.L.S., whose full name 1s 
Ceskoslovenska Letecka Spolecnost (with some accents ovet 


various letters which the printers don’t stock), will be 
looked after at Croydon by K.L.M. 

Another interesting arrival on the same date will be 
A.L.I. (Avio Linee Italiani), who will be under the agency 


of Imperial Airways. This line will be from Venice, via 
Milan, Turin and Paris to Croydon, and will give a com 
nection in both directions to Rome. The machines to be 
used, I understand, are the big twin-motor Fiats, with 4 
cruising speed of over 200 m.p.h. These have not pre 
viously been seen at Croydon. 
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(CONTINUED) 





Nl 


D.LH. expect the very fast Heinke! commercial 
machine to be on the Berlin-London line quite soon, and 

ple here are enquiring for the Albatross and Ensign, 
the frst of which is said to be as fast, if not faster than 
any of the new foreign types. 

As I noted on another cccagion, all hangar roofs are 
being painted a bilious yellow, and pilots are finding the 
colour of considerable assistance, for it shows up through 
fog better than the dirty white of former years. 1 he inter- 
ests of those who, seeing them suddenly from the top of 
Purley Way on a Monday morning, have to return home 
to bed instead of coming to work, must be sacrificed to 
the interests of efficiency. 

There is growing dissatisfaction at Croydon, I under 
stand, because, at a time when even the various local 
authorities and village elders are awakening to the need of 
air raid precautions, not a murmur about the matter has 
reached the managers of companies at London's most im- 
portant aerodrome—at which the bombing and other jolli- 
fications will doubtless commence. Anyone who expects 
any such old-fashioned courtesy as a declaration of war 
(until about 48 hours after hostilities have started) has 
probably got another guess coming. 

I suppose the airport would be taken over by the Air 
Force if a row started, but there would be an interim 
period when it would be very necessary indeed to have 
some sort of organisation and leadership. Both appear to 


The New DH. “Twin” 
AS recently announced, the De Havilland Company is at work 
on a twin-engined monoplane air liner. It is 

that the machine will seat 12-20 passengers, and will cruise at 
over 200 m.p.h. Bristol engines will probably be fitted 

Incidentally, the D.H. organisation announces vacancies for 
experienced aircraft designers and draughtsmen, as well as for 
junior technical assistants. 


Middle East Airport 


HE new air base at Basra, which provides facilities both 
for landplanes and for flying boats, is due to be opened 


now disclosed 


to-morrow by the King of Iraq [his airport is very fully 
equipped and is designed to be ready for any traffic which 
may make use of it during the next decade or two Among 


the many visiting machines, which are expected to include at 
least one D.L.H. Ju 52 (this company is now operating a 
service to Baghdad), will be a Short Empire Boat 

African Extensions 


HE first stage of the proposed Johannesburg-Congo-Nairobi- 


+ Johannesburg service will be opened by South African 
Airways in June They propose to operate a weekly service 
from Johannesburg to Windhoek, via Palapve Road, Maun 


Ngamiland) and Gobabis, in conjunction with the existing 
service from Johannesburg to Windhoek, via Kimberley, 
Upington and Kutmanshoop. 

Two Ju 86s will be used and they will operate what will, 
in eflect, be a circular route over 2,000 miles long For a 
start there will be one machine on each route, each leaving 
Johannesburg on the same day and one going north through 
Maun and the other south via Kimberley, the two machines 
passing one another at Windhoek. For the Kalahari crossing 
large reserves of fuel have to be transported 300 miles from 


; 
Palapye Road to Maun over one of the worst roads in the 
world 


From Bombay 

Wik fourteen machines, including three D.H. Rapides, 

Tata Sons are now operating regularly on three long-dis- 
tance routes rhe run between Karachi and Colombo is made 
on tour days every week in each direction, while the return 
Service trom Bombay to Delhi, and that from Bombay to 
Tric hinopoli are run on two days of each week. The latter 
Service connects at Trichinopoli with the Karachi-Colombo line, 
which, though hard ¢ nough to believe, is 1,900 miles in length— 
as lar as Egypt is from England. The total route mileage, 
apart irom charter flights, is a matter of 3,600 miles. 

The aviation department of this company was formed in 1932, 
and the first service was a weekly one for mails only between 
Karachi, Bombay and Madras. In the not too distant future 
the company hopes to establish a night service between Bombay 
and Calcutta. 





be entirely lacking, whereas quite small villages, with 
nothing inflammable in them but a gallon or two of petrol, 
are beginning to organise. 

There are sufficent employees of various sorts and sizes 
at Croydon to start a handsome panic and there are people 
who are capable of seeing that no such panic occurs if 
given the job of doing so. Managers and senior employees, 
many of them, are undergoing A.R.P, training in their own 
localities and they ought obviously to be enrolled in an 
airport scheme. Maybe the delay in this matter is due to 
the fact that the Home Office as well as the Air Ministry 
is involved and, for all I know, the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries (especially the latter) as well. 

Not only has this whole question been raised in Flight 
more than once in the past, but various tenants at the 
airport have taken it up with the authorities, obtaining the 
reply that it is having somebody or other's close attention. 
With acknowledgments to a certain well-known brand of 
cigarettes, I would say that the answer of those concerned 
up to now has been, ‘‘ Tell the companies I'll be with them 
in fifteen months, I’m just enjoying a Siesta Profond- 
issima.”’ 

Ihe Romans had a festival designed to prevent mildew 
called the ‘‘ Robigalia,’* at which it was usual to sacrifice 
a dog, but doubtless a lower grade employee would do. I 
commend this particular form of beano to thcse in charge 
of A.R.P. for civil aviation. A. VIATOR. 


Useful Experience 
ous idea of the operating effects as far as the Empire 
routes are concerned has been obtained after the recent 
overhaul of the Short Centaurus following its flight to New 
Zealand and back. 

Although this boat was handled on the trip very largely by 
ground crews with no previous experience of the type, this 
overhaul has shown that little or no damage to the hull and 
otherwise may, in future, be expected In fact, it is stated 
that not even a scratch could be found on Centaurus after it 
had been away for 82 days, on 60 of which th 
at places where no trained staff was available 


machine was 


Atlantic and Elsewhere 


UDGING from the fact that the two Short boats, Cambria 
J and Caledonia, which were used for last summer's Atlantic 
experiments, are being fitted up with normal passenger accom 
modation, it would seem that this year’s North Atlantic flights 
will be made by the D.H. Albatross, by the top component 
of the Short-Mayo composite, and, later, by the new high- 
paylead boats. The latter, however, are not expected to be 
ready until August Incidentally, Pan American Airways’ big 
Soeings can certainly not be expected yet, and the first of these 
is, in any case, likely to be put on the Pacific service to New 
Zealand 

On April 10, Imperial Airways, incidentally, will start their 
accelerated Empire services. The Karachi schedule, at present 
four days, will be reduced to two and a half days, while the 
six-and-a-half-day schedule on the African route will be reduced 
to four and a half days. It is obvious that the training of the 
crews for flying boat work has had to be done comparatively 
quickly, and this acceleration of the services will depend not 
only on the personnel available but also on the number of 
boats in service. The entire fleet of 31 has now been delivered, 
but, for obvious reasons, the speed-up is not being made with 
the help of night flying except when necessary as the result 
of severe head winds. In due course, when the flying boat 
crews are sufficiently experienced and the necessary ground 
equipment is available, night flying will no longer be treated as 
an emergency measure. According to the new schedules the 
longest day’s run on any Empire route is one of 1,800 miles— 
twelve hours flying. 

The schedule changes will obviously mean that different night 
stops will be made. On the African route these stops will now 
be at Athens, Wadi Halfa, Kisumu and Mozambique. On the 
Australian route passengers will go ashore for the night at 
Athens, Basra, Karachi, Calcutta, Bangkok, Singapore, Ram- 
bang, Darwin and Long Reach. The first of the Qantas boats 
is now being flown out by Capt. Allen. 

The service between Bangkok and Hongkong, which has 
hitherto been run once a week in each direction, will be dupli- 
cated at the end of this month. 
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Belfast Harbour Airport Officially Opened : A Dual-purpose Base 


N many ways Belfast’s new airport, which was officially 
opened by Mrs. Neville Chamberlain on Wednesday of last 
week, is the most interesting in the British Isles. Not only 
is it extremely near, as airport distances go, to the city 

centre, but it has been laid cut on reclaimed land and is admir- 
ably arranged as a base either for landplanes or flying-boats. 
Less than a hundred years ago, in fact, the area was entirely 
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A plan of the airport as it is to-day. 


under ‘‘ shipworthy '’ water; in 1847 the Belfast Harbour Com- 
inissioners, who own and have both laid out and financed the 
airport, were given a lock to provide a deep water channel, 
and since that time the dredged silt and mud has been steadily 
applied to the area, which is, so to speak, held together by a 
retaining wall. Obviously, therefore, the new airport is quite 
flat, and, in addition, the majority of the approaches are en- 
tirely free of obstruction. 

The difficulty, of course, was to make the surface of this 
reclaimed land sufficiently firm, and the experts were insistent 
that no grass could ever be grown on salt mud. However, 
the town rubbish was dumped to a depth of about a foot over 


The French Transatlantique Base 


ORK is proceeding at Biscarosse, in the Landes, France, 

on the new flying-boat and landplane base for Air France 
Transatlantique rhere is still, howeyer, much to be done 
before the base can be ready for the coming season’s North 
Atlantic trials. There are still about a million and a half 
cubic feet of earth to be shifted, thousands of trées to be 
uprooted and about fifty yards more land to be reclaimed from 
the lake. The roai to the new base is practically finished and 
work has been started on the all-metal hangars. The aero- 
drome will have two prepared runways 


A Real Veteran 


ENE CHARPENTIER, an Air France pilot, has just gone 
on a six weeks’ holiday trom his job on the Lyons-Geneva 
feeder service. “his does not appear very exciting news, but 
after ten years Charpentier can quite justifiably claim this ser- 
vice as his own, for he started it in June, 1927, and has run it 
as a one-man show ever since. 
But he is not likely to see it grow much older as a regular 
tine’ When the direct service from Paris to Geneva is made 
srmanent at the end of this month it will probably fade out 
here is, however, talk of an aerodrome being opened at 
Lausanne, which would be greatly welcomed by Villars and 
other winter sports resorts. 
Charpentier, who first flew in 1915, was one of the very first 
m lota on the London-Paris service of the old Air Union 


the entire surface, with cinders and sand above Che surface 
was then sown with rye and other coarse grasses. In time, whep 
the foundation is suitable, it may be possible to returf the 
entire area. Drainage was one of the obvious major difficulties 
but these have now been overcome and the erodrome is 
claimed now to be one of the driest spots in Belfast 

At the present moment the runways in any direction are from 
Soo to 900 yards long, and further areas may be reclaimed, as 
required, to increase the present 305 acres to a matter of Sg 
acres. [here is a 1,400-yard obstruction-free run for bad 
weather approaches. Fog records show that the average vig. 
bility is 50 per cent. better than that of Croydon, and any 
clears quickly. 

At present the buildings consist of a large double hag 
with a temporary control building from which an unobst 
view of the landing area is possible. Floodlight and bound 
light equipment is already installed, and when the permanent 
airport buildings, which are to be started at once, have Beg 
completed, D/F and blind approach equipment will be m® 
stalled. Tests have already been made by Air Mini 
inspectors. In the meantime the airport will be in telephg 
and teleprinter communication with the radio station at 
townards. Incidentally, there is no suggestion of competitl 
between the two aerodromes, since Ards, now owned by 
Londonderry, is essentially a club and social centre, while 
Belfast Harbour Airport has been laid out almost entirely 
commercial purposes. The new Short and Harland facet 
which is itself built on piles, is nearby, but separated by 
channel which is now bridged to permit the passage of & 
machines from the works to the aerodrome. R.A.F. Volus 
Reserve training will be carried out in due course 

Plans are well in hand for the development of the 
base and it is intended that the same terminal buildings, 
are on the side of the airport backing on to Musgrave Chan 
shall be used. The areas of water clear of the dredged @ 
ping channel are already ample for flying-boat work, and, 
thinking in terms of shipping, it must be admitted that 
action of the Belfast Harbour Commissioners, in develop 
this site at their own expense, has been both broadminded 
far-sighted, since they are at present essentially interested img 
shipping with which air transport may eventually comp 
Railway Air Services, incidentally, are already using 
airport. 

Among the firms which have played a part in the developm 
of the airport are: Harland and Wolff, Ltd., and McLaughlin 
Harvey, Ltd. (respectively contractors and sub-contractors for the 
buildings); British Insulated Cables, Ltd. (cables); The C 
Foundry and Engineering Co., Ltd. (boundary lights); the Geog 
Electric Co., Ltd. (floodlight and obstruction lights); GVE 
Luminators, Ltd. (reflectors for the luminated wind tee); 
Aircraft, Ltd. (smoke wind indicator); The Walter Kidde Co., La} 
Charles Reynolds and Co., and Foamite Fire Protection (fire ext 
guishing appliances); and Samuel Burns and Co. (drain pipes). 


Looking Into the Future 


LTHOUGH the subject of Mr. Nigel Norman's lectumg 
read in his absence abroad by Mr. R. F. Lloyd-Jomm 

before the Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyes 
last week, was the airport of the future, some interestimg 
statements in this lecture concerned future developments ® 
aircraft design 

Mr Norman’s deputy mentioned, for instance, & 
tenders which had been put out by Pan American Airways 
100-passenger machines with a cruising speed of 225 mp 
and said that with a machine of such large dimensions 
seemed probable that the thickness of the wing would be 
that this wing will automatically be made to take most off 
payload, the fuselage being merely a structure for carry 
the still necessary tail. 

In the matter of present-day airports he said that in 1@ 


+ 
‘ 


Croydon was the busiest, and that this was followed in 
by Berlin, Paris and Amsterdam. Speaking of a future 
water airport he said that there was justification for the 
that no form of transport terminus presented quite such 
intricate combination of engineering and architectural w 
and that the proper co-ordination of its features would dem 
the concentrated attention of specialists. Needless to say, be 
mentioned the new Templehot station at Berlin, which & 
podied cautilever structure 137ft. in depth to form @ tool 
for part ot the landing area Provision, he thought, W 
need to be made in the immediate future for machines with® 
wing span of 3oo0ft. 
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